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READY-TO-USE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Your customers needn’t 
fear attackers and acts of 
violence any more. Just a 
slight pressure on the 
spray head and the evil- 
doer Is put out of action! : 
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*»Unifa« Indanthrene Color Gas Defense 1 ' 1 
■ * - ' „ Spray - the ideal self-defense - disables the 

• attacker in seconds. Besides, because of the ■ 

• intensive color, he |s made easily recognlz- 
! able for several days'. " ■ 

...... ■" • • i. • 

r . flSy 2000« Super Defense Spray for self- 
qerens 0 ■ based on capsicum extract, Is a 
'■ 1 * highly effective defehse weapon always ■ 
ready, for action to Incapacitate all attackers ' 
(also biting animate) Instantly andfor.a long • 

• ’ time,. >.| ...-j .... . 

• i: ‘ i !■ Ii 

mBoth defensfea^-. 1 1 '■ 

. , . .Pliances are non- '- 

' 11 Injurious to health: j.."i:.i ■ : 

. Asktpdayforsam-. .. , 

. pies and quo- 
, ■" '■ tatidris. " • ' 

i • * ■* > ii/.i i . ■ I., .. 

i' ■ j . .Get informed.also ; 
abpm pur extensive 
assortment of 

i i i »Uniso!« firearm .••••• 

. • . qleaning agents,. • 

■ insect. repulsing, ... 

" sprays qnd cleaning 

agents for optical' 

instrumpntc • " 1 i ’ *• 
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The Figurae" Construction Game gives 4 maximum' number 
of modelling possibilities, with a minimum number of con- ' 
struct ion pieces and is ideally suited to the .Imagination and 
thought-processes of. the . child. High quality materials make' 
the game unbreakable, pleasant to the touch, hyglenlo and 
washable. ' , 


Hieslnger KunststofferzeugrilSse 

. , Industrlegeblet Nord . 

. . D -8958 Fflssen i , 

Fed. Republic of Germany 


The Bremshey Groups an international company manufacturing: 


- consumer disables such as Knlrps 
pocket umbrellas, Dlnett and Varlett 
foldaway tea and coffee tables and. 
sporting articles; 

- hospital beds and hydraulic vehicle, 

and railway compartment seats; . . . 

- countless components for the motor 
industry, Buch as exhaust systems, seat 
guide rails etc.; 

-'■Bhop fittings.' . . n 


Ask for details! 
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J apdnese Year, 1 as the recent 'succession 
of talk's and visits between 1 '-Bolin* and 
Tokyo 'has been dubbed,' peaked with 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's visit 1 to 
the Japanese capital 1 . 11 
On balance, the Japanese derived 
mos( benefit front tlie visit, as was to be 
expected: 1 • ' 1 ■ " i! 

For Japanese' premier Takeo Fukiida 
il was another step in his bid' to ensure 
for the -Far Eastern economic superpo- 
wer greater Western recognition and 
consultation. • • ■ 

There are no serious problems in rela- 
tions between' the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan, certainly none of 
a polilicul nature. 

. Before flying to Tokyo the Chancellor 
had . already approved, of-,. trends-. ill Hie 
Far East such as the opening iip by 
China and' the Sino-Japanese treaty. 

The two countries’ economic interests 
llllllllllilllllllllMIW 
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.ron even more strikingly parallel, Both, 
I'Vesl Germany and Japan are highly in-j 
'dustrialised : and .dependeift; \ op jfpfelgn- 
■Trade and imported raw* materialSj espe-l, 

!c ®iiy oil .: ;.r \ * \ 

; Both, in . 'principle, trade; 

Both face sirniiar tasks' in the North-' 
.South : conflict ’between ■ iqduijiiajisea 

and developing countries.' ; '■> 

’ . They share many of these characteris- 
es with the other stalwart- of world tra- 
‘de, the United States." put Bonn and tp-j 
rn ore at odds, with, Washington pn tt 
'number bf economic Issuds. ; 

i This disagreement i disregarding: 1 for a 
i^binept th^impbfantf.of bil^tqriil ties, 
ji$ a; cogent reason why 'tne;; Japanese 
jought to be .'kep.r more in <irimd:.\ylien 
B°nn is f raining '*|ejyjSpirtR™ • w ; 
; ■ Both .countries 'aland aacusfio>'Ofa ac- 3 
; cu mulating , inor J dl % jfiajq : , baja^e-® gy^ 
intents surpluses, ,Bpth are suffering, from. 


America's so far inadequate efforts to 
stabilise the dollar ami correct US en- 
ergy policy. 

They arc also under pressure fropi the 
United States to open up their markets 
to US farm produce, so much so that 
prospects of Gatl agree men! by mid -De- 
cember arc not good. , 

Against t|ic background of the. dollar’s 
decline, Bonn ami -Tokyo, boiii of wiiom 
have carried out part , of the economic 
programme they submitted at the mid- 
July Bonn economic summit, are worr- 
ied about the prospects .of US effort^, to 
stem the tide. 

Prospects of a more stable dollar look 
even gloomier after Energy Secretary 
Schlesingcr’s alarming comments . on 
future US oil import trends. 

Helmut Sclunidt, in agreement with 
the Ju pan c$c, has stressed how impor- 
tant US efforts to redress the monetary 
balance are. and forecast that monetary 
mall us »dl dum i I laic llic jilaL. .ct-qilq-, 
mic summit in- Japan. . 

The rules of diplomatic conduct often 
forbid harsh words, but there can be no 
doubt that Tokyo backs Bonn fully on 
this point. { 

Another point! in common is that the 
(wo countries seem to be making much 
the same trade policy concessions. 

Shared interests, in what Helmut 
Schmidt .calls the three-cornered rela- 
tionship. between America, the Common 
Market and Japan have led to elosef 
ties between Bonn and Tokyo and be- 
tween the EEC apd Tokyo. 

At present it looks up to the United 
Slates .to decide whether ties Ipelween all 
three are, to be strengthened and stabil- 
ity restored.!. . ,. ■ Eberhard Wisdorff • 1 

, 'i . .{Hnndelsblalt; 13 Octabir (979) 
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Toast to friendship: Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and Japan’s Prime Minister Takeo 
Fukuda raise their glasses while their wives look on during the Chancellor's visit to 
Japan.' (Photo: Jjiu) 

Last-dich bid to save 
Big Five’s SWA plan 


B onn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher flew lo South' Africa and 
Namibia on 13 October with mixed fee- 
lings: what Was to become of his sugges- 
tion for a joint bid by the five Western 
members of the UN Security Council to 
salvage their Namibia plan? i 
Could more come of the rescue bid 
than diplomatic confirmation of irrecon- 
cilable viewpoints? 

. That was the problem facing Herr 
Gpnsciier, .who, lias spent' mpre time and 
pnergy.ipn South-West; Africa oyer, tlw 
past nine months than,pn any otjier for- 
eign. policy issue.- i. 



He feds the fate of the former Ger- 
man colony hangs in the balance. If the 
South African government insists on 
December elections without UN su- 
pervision, he foresees catastrophic con- 
sequences. 

A Numibia granted independence on 
this .basis would be an international 'par- 
iah and lead the isolated life of u second 
Transkci, . ;[ . '. 

Guerrilla warfare would no douhl.be 
intensified and might even be accom- 
panied by Soviet or Cm bun intervention, 
At the.same time the situation -in Rho- 
desia and South Africa wquld deteriorate 
fast. 

Ip view of this assessment ■ which is 
evidently how America,' Britain, France 
upd Canada, feel about .the prqspects too, 
Herr.Genscher felt ; obliged to Jaupqh.a 
last-minute rescue bid. -j 

So .after preliminary . talks .in. New 
Yorii- ftei pther-fot^ Foreign 

Minfcteli'deeld&l to fly 'fb Wtrldhoek ' to 

j - ■ .i-j 


*’ : $6riir&*s soHidivhat upstf that’ Frencfi 
J^bVel&it NffniattY Loiliis de GiHnpaaiilj 
backed down at. the, last minitii wd^Sferit 
SVitf sec^tdjy CJljvife r SRhi. J ;’ , ' [ 1 ri 1 1 
• Hen XSeiischeif 5 had ' this, f to 1 &y ftbtiU 
ffib 'taiks with , South African ! Pfcmlcf 
PieteHBbtha ‘and Foreign ‘Minister’ Ffr& 
joff Botha- , 

^eriujhd^hopeethat'SbuthAfri: 
^s‘'l«^deft Avill' bpfiy?ciate them fitetorie 


itsp6ri^ilitj''Drid Vi'itli6urli^i[dtfbti J aci 
outstretched' haii'd.^' 


Gen 

[Bothadurlnfl hi* yWLto South Africa 
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Chinese leader’s visit 
emphasises new era 


H ua Kua-feng’s visit to Runianin and 
Yugoslavia was more Ilian just the 
whim of a man who felt like tickling 
the Soviet Union’s soft underbelly from 
the Balkans. 

The Chinese leader was out to 
demonstrate that Peking has ended its 
self-imposed Isolation from the outside 
world, and that China’s interests are not 
limited to Hie Far East and the develop- 
ing world, but also extend to such a dis- 
tant and complex continent as Europe, 
White Chairman Mao was alive the 
Chinese leaders tried to impress upon 
the Common Market countries in par- 
ticular the need for Integration to ward 
off the Soviet bid for hegemony. 

But- then they were careful not to 
overstep (he mark between advice and 
action. Since Chairman .Htia’s Balkan 
tour this lins changed. 

He is to return to Europe next year 
and will certainly be visiting France and 
probably West Germany. And now that 
the Chinese have started forging links, 
they are pressing ahead tirelessly. 

Chinese delegations are almost con- 
tinuously louring Western Europe, es- 
pecially the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. 

• When politbureau member Fang Yi 
Wriyed in ^pnn. Hqo Teh-cliing of. the 
Foreign Affpirs Institute was just leaving 
and Foreign Minister Huang Hua was in 
Italy. 

Fang Yi is chairman o£ the, Chinese 
state committee on science' and techno- 
logy. He has a leading role in the plan 
submitted by Chairman Hua to the Fifth 
People’s Congress last spring for the 
transfonuation of China into a major 
industrial power by die lum of the cen- 
tury. 1 

His job is to ensure that China ac- 
quires foreign know-how and technology 1 , 
and if industrialisation is to progress at 
the planned rate he will need to train 
scientists and engineers who have been 
through more than the university of re- 
volution. 

. ,n Bonn he signed an agreement on 
scientific and technological cooperation 
China s second such pact with the West, 
the first being with France. 

He urged the germims to lose no time 
m providing university places for 450 
Chinese scientists and students. 

Chairman Hua certainly has no time 
to lose if he is to cany out his pro- 
gramme of modernising agriculture, in- 
dustry, defence, science and technology 
by 2000. .1 ..,..*5 

' -| L m ' I 1 ■ ’ ■ m i * ■ , • 1 1 . 1 

it is increasingly obvious that the 
Chinese economy has niade, even less 
progress in the post ten years than for- 
eign observers had thought. 

Cultural revolution in the late 60s ap- 
nears pot to have been the chief reason 
for stagnation. Political unrest was maim 
ly to blame. ; ; 

_ First came Lin Pino’s death,' then 
Chou En-lai’s illness, then. Teng Hsipo- 
P in B s disgrace and finally, tyao’s' death 
and the ,$f niggle against; tho Gang of 
Four. 

Natural disasters such as drought ami 
the Tungshan earthquake .also, played a 
part in reducing Chinese agriculture and 
other production sectors to zero growth 
ill 1975-77. . j ' V.: ,■ . 

Chairman Hua had ..greater difficulty i 
in gaining tho upper hand over the 1 
■Gang of Four than was apparent from « 


outside, and political success was not 
smoothly followed by economic pro- 
gress. 

China must have an enormous back- 
log to make good. Why else would the 
Chinese leaders be so intent on using 
previously vilified methods to encourage 
economic development? 

Peking has decided to raise foreign 
loans, step up imports, learn from 
abroad, arid to use principles of efficien- 
cy and competition. 

In the first eight months of this year 
imports were twice as high as exports, 
so China is also prepared to accept a 
current account trading deficit. . 

This second great leap forward is ac- 
companied not by revolutionary verbiage 
but by commonsense. Hua’s policy of 
opening up China to foreign influence 
is not poles apart from Mao’s; it is an 
absolute necessity if China is to gain the 
place In the world to which it lays 
claim, 

Mao is still revered but he is no lon- 
ger regarded as the arbiter of thought, 
word and deed in China. 

Take, for instance, the foreign policy 
assessments currently made by Chinese 
officials. They are based on Chinese 
interests rather than wishful thinking; 

Thai is why . they arc acknowledged in 
the West to be coimnanseiise and realis- 
tic. although the conclusions cannot al- 
ways be. shared because. the West has to 
bear its own interests in, mind. 

Anyone whdse view' of the worhl is 
not impaired by ideological blinkers 
stands to gain from examining the Chi- 
nese fn tepretation. 

Gratifying though it may be to note 
that China is beginning to play its role 
in world affairs in a rational manner, 
there can be no guarantee of this con- 
tinuing.. 

‘The moon is more beautiful abroad,” 
was a dictum of the cultural revolution. 

It was meant as a. reproof for people not 
prepared to make do with domestic an-i 
swers. 

Can Hua Kuo*feng put an end-iii a 
couple of decades to a prejudice against 
foreigners and things foreign that has 
been part of China’s WAy of life for 
thousands of years? Josef Ritdmlller 

(SUddeutiche Zeltung, 11 October 1978) 



Last-ditch Lid 

Continued from tafre 1" ' ! " 1 ' ' 

go-it-alone elections 1 and agr<& after all 1 
to the 29 September Security Council 
resolution, deluding the reptirt by UN 
secretary-general Kurt Mldheinii : 1 ' 1 
.'Bonn said the Western Foreign 1 Min- 
isters would riot be carrying frsh .com- 
promise 'proposals. Any claims ' to tiid 
contrary were South Africah rumoiirs. 1 : 

“We are bound by the UN Security 
Council resoluiiip arid ho longer ih a 
position to amend the plaii 'iiv any wily,’*; 
Bonn diplomats commented. ' ; "* 

Dr Waldheim did leave' open one 
loophole- for. tactical withdrawal when he 
told the Security Council that the num- 
ber of UN troops he proposed to statipii 
in Namibia was a ceiling that ‘need 1 not 
he reached. " • 

South Africa has said tliat 7,500 men 
are too many, so there is still, leeway ’on 
this point. 

Herr Genscher feels the composition 
of the UN force for Namibia is more 1 
important than its number, so Pretoria 
may expect concessions here. 1 1 

But Western Security 'CounciT mem- 
bers feel this is a minor consideration in 
comparison with the election date; 1 
Is Pretoria afraid that elections next 
year would result in a Swapo majority? 
Is a snap election to be held in Decem- 
ber without UN supervision to ehable 
pro-South' Africah candidates to wiki? * 

' If th e answer Is yes, Sbuth ' Africa is 
unlikely to J yield, Bonn argues; Her* 
Genscher was far from encouraged whefi 
Dirk Mudge of the Democratic Tum- 
halle Alliance refused flatly in talks in 



(Cartoon: Hanel/KOlner Stadt-Anal^ 


Bonn on U October to consider ani 
postponement of the elections. 

Mr Mudge had already secured polin'- 
cal support, .from Bavarian, leader, Franz 
Josef , Strauss. Herr Strauss, a leader of 
the ..-Bgnn. Opposition, agreed that demo 
cratip forces in South-West Africa, es- 
pecially the DTA, are being left im 11 * 
lurch , by the West. > : 

Are- Herr. Genscher an d.hji- fellow- 
Ministers banking too heavily on Swape 
and. the .black African frontline states? 
His staff ]does not agree for a 1 moment. 

They... argue that . Free = Democrst 
Genscher ,js keen to arrive at a peaceful 
democratic settlement in the interest oi 
the 15,000 German citizens and otlink 
Germans in South-West Africa and Ihdt 
a settlement cap. only be negotiated with 
all parties. , _ ;i .. 

Herr Genscher was not , overlooking 
tho strategic importance of Souf/i-Wes/ 
and. South Africa. This aspect was so 
important that direct, or indirect Soviet 
intervention must be prevented.- 
.. The only way to ensure that was to 
arrive at an internationally accepted 
Namibia settlement along the lines of 
the Western plan. 

To underscore this argument the Wes- 
tern Foreign Ministers are to impress on 
the South Africans that in the event d 
hostilities US or other , Western troops 
will not intervene on South Africa’s of- 
half. 

At the same time Herr Genscher had 
this to say to the South Africatl', go- 
vernment: , 1 . 

_ “If there were to be a peaceful fraiisi- 
tion ’ to freedom in Namibia, Vvlthouf 
bloodshed but 1 with free elections, lb* 
prospects will be 1 'good 1 for a' ieltlement 
in Rhodesia and for a solution- to ft* 
problems facing South Africa itself- Hs 
an opportunity not to be missed.”- 1 ,l ‘ 

1 U (Ililainil'ihiHl^M! 

(Die Welt, 14 October im 
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Yl?t CdEbmh feSn VOIK0r Hs f r F 00tJ Chinese vice premier Fang 
lolentlHcioopmSfldn.^’* ^ ?" ** 
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Hesse election: no questions on 
party futures answered 


voters for the most part titbdd ‘by 
tlieir usual, parties.- 1 *• 1 » 


power Vote,' Which Only "a few'mbhtlis 
ago looked like becoming a grave dinger 
to the established parties, proving > 'neg- 
ligible. ! 

Th'e Social- and Free Democratic coali- 
tion in Hesse ended up with' the saute 
number- of seats iri- the state- assembly, as 
did the Opposition Christian Democrats, 
i -The results confirmed the: ndage that 
stale governments ' are "never - 'ousted ! at 
the i polls,- only by switches in coalition 
allegiance. Not for decades litis a Land 
government; beep voted put, . , ,. 

...The: jiflsse CDU’s failure to prpve the 
exception, ,vyas certainly nqt. due. to lack 
of effort, especially as the Social. Demo- 
crats have recently cut a poor figure 
after 32 years of governing Hesse. ,, , 

The CDU mobilised its supporters to 
Hie lost man, as ; it has done regularly in 
recent years. But they were not enough. 

Since 1974 between 1,500,000 and 
1,600,000 Hesse voters have voted 
CHristiitn Democrat in local and nation- 
al polls. The party seems to have peaked 
and can only expect to gain more sup- 
port in exceptional circumstances. 

Circumstances were anything but ex- 
ceptional. Voters felt that Bonn, where 
the same coalition i$,in P .pow$r, w«sj r j?uc- 
suing fairly successful policies. The 
Hesse coalition benefited from the re- 
putation of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
and from the shake-up Wiesbaden pre- 
mier Holger Bttmer has given Hesse So- 
cial Democrats over the past two years. 

Besides, voters were told that the sur- 
vival of the Bonn coalition Of Social and 
Free Democrats was at stake, and this 
view was so widely held tliat it was dif- 
ficult to disprove. , . 

The survival of the Free Democrats in 
any form was fpltto be at stake, given 
their abysmal* showing at the 4 June 
polls in Hamburg and Lower Saxony. 

Viewed in this light, the' Christian 
Democrats t fared well. But this is' scant 
consolation' for 'agaih- failing- to 1 come 
cltaei to footteHA' Bonri. ' ' ' r ‘ ' 

No-one doubts any longer that the 
Bonn government led by Social Demo- 
oratiCf Qiancelipiji Helmut Schmidt and 
Free Democratic Foreign Minister -Hans- 
Diet rich Genscher will last out the. fife 
of the currdrif Bliridestag till 1980, ' ( 

So ! the (Spppsifion will pied 'to te- 
tojrik.lts policies; 'flow. ca(i.^';lio'p‘e - 16 
win ,a ' majority , as long, As'Jxlje SPp 
Chancellor is du^b'ed , the bes^ ppriservar 
live head of government Bonn has. hvejr 
had? r 14 • •: ' ! 

. How 'Can 1 ' it' fidpe to 1 ■ gain' ' poW 1 as 
long- as 'j Chancellor ' Siihmidt-s l poII6ieS 
ptovide' the Free Democrats Wlth^ffdt 
(he slightest pretext for changing 1 1 sides, 
and the ■ Christian : Demotfats! With* nO 
opportunity’ of ’espduslng poliCiw^ ; that 
joay be regarded as significant artd cred- 
ible opposition? -. : ,.» % -iT:;-. :-iH 
-Smalt > wonder. 1 - the. Christian -Demo- 
crats are. .wondering - about the future. 
Bavaria’s . Franz . Josef Strauss , bi confi- 
dentlyr.expected' by .Press jeommentotors 
*o launch , his Christian . Social Union as 
f i -national i.foutth .major political, party 
before long, . . 


; -In thq, run-up to; [he October; Ba- 

varian .elections,; vvhic|i Herr Strauss and 
|)|s CSp, won -handsomely, as. expected, 
the CDU preferred i not. to mention the 
prospect of a .fourth party. . .;. 

in-But speculation, is rife. All that cun: be 
said with any certainty: is that, there is a 
dispute as to the future, course Opposi- 
tion parties should take, < and whether 
they should take it together.) .. > . : i 

-Oddly- enough, the CDU and GSU 
Dssess the situation in similar terms. 
Both 1 talk of bloo parties and of the 
Hesse elections having shown the 
Continued I viability of the three-party 
system.’ *■ ; : = - : ■ » • : 

This is the "very 1 reason put Man! 
in the past by fourth party Advocates 
\vho hold that' t lie ' pol iti ert I' system needs 
the shiikc-up the divisioii 6f the Chris- 
tian Democrats would bring. Ml 
" A successful ecological parly could 
also have Brought change, ft would pro- 
bably liavc recruited more support from 
Social and Free . Democrats than . frbm 
Christian Democrats, paving the way for 
a Christian Democratic government in 
Bonn. 

But the genera! feeling after the 
Hesse poll is that a separate ecologieal 
party has proved a failure, which could 
have alarming consequences for envi- 
ronmental policies in Bonn, where the 
performance of ecological groupings is 
understandably taken as an indication of 
Hie icrriittuA-s anj urgency c-t wiutugU- 
al policies. 

The Opposition would certainly be ill- 
advised to base its hopes on a vague ex- 
pectation that the ecologists will cost 
the coalition parties the votes Christian 
Democrats cannot muster. 

What, then, of the Free Democrats* 
future as a bloc party? After Hesse they 
certainly feel their survival is dependent 
on alliance with the Social Democrats 
for the moment. 

They now lack the strength to go it 
alone or switch allegiance; they are still 
too unsteady after the blows dealt in 


P olitics cannot be shelved merely be- 
cause an election campaign is in 
’progress, so Hamburg mayor Hans-Ul- 
xich Klose deserves respect for voicing 
his views on public service employment 
of political extremists;: ii. M: •. ,i : i--: 

• Whether he was tactically well-advised 
to do so on the eve of- crucial mid-term 
elections in Hesse is another- matter.- 1 * : 

'Were the- CliHstlafi’ Dembefcts 1 right 
to make the subject a* last-inihute bWe- 
tloh issue? Possibtf iiot,- given the jvay 
Hesse Ydtera' voted.' 1 • ; " M - ' :,, i 

•"'it' h'^ehis likeiy that CDU ' leader Alfr- 
ed Dredger did himself more hariil than 
&bod by making play .w^h llie issui' Hd 
had. begun to emphasise a .lib'eraLptil- 
look ih' a bid . to cariV^sS.’.^bpoft' but 
probably cancelled but any effect by {if s 
ittihidfe on thiifinal iampaign issue. 

;; The Hesse el^ction r^ults havc rnepiit 
that discussion of a uniform change jh 
iptplefable method of sc^eening'pp- 
pficaij^fpr public jprv 1m employment 
can be resumed with less, fear of elector 

. 41 ,!^. 

Np-pne can seriously-i claim i that . the 
Hesse results were.-* referendum -in 


Hamburg and Lower Saxony. Besides, 
the Christian Democrats do not advo- 
cate policies likely to appeal to the FDP. 

The Free Democrats switched alle- 
giance to the CDU in Lower Saxony but 
we,re voted out; of (fie state assembly (or 
thejr, pains.. CDU loader Alfred -Drcgger 
tried unsuccessfully, to cultivate! a. liberal 
image during the Hesse.r. election .ca% 

POign. i, , ., i j . i . : ,;i , ,;l 

: This - Is cvidchtly not enough. The 
idea : of a more relaxed CDU carries : no 
convictiod 1 us long as ‘ it is merely a 
means to regaining power. renuiins un- 
defined and thus holds' forth the pro- 
mised neither durability nor reliability. 

CDU analysts are right iri assuming 
that for the time 'bcin^ they c.in not rely 
dri FDP support in regaining power. 

What ncxl? T|ie only option the Op- 
position has is to alter the party system 
by experimenting with, one of the many 
variations oq a fourth party.. 

That is to say, it might consider 
whether its policies have been to hkmie 
for its narrow failure to gain power in 
hoi It Bonn and Wiesbaden. 

The fourth party option lias often 
been examined, and the key objections 
arc well-known and hard to disprove, (n 
the short term, the gains from division 
will probably be fewer than the losses 
sustained by the other side. 

Anger, disappointment and haired un- 
leashed b> a decision tu split the Op 
position ranks cannot be. overcome in a 
day. 

Besides, the CDU and CSU arc likely 
to compete so keenly for conservative 
voters than they will no longer appeal to 
the middle of the road. 

The fourth party is anything but a 
sure way to gain power. 

The Christian Democrats’ most seri- 
ous mistake has probably been to re- 
spond too hectically in the short term 
and not maintain a consistent political 
line. 

This may be understandable for a 


Extremists: 
Klose move 

r ' - ..m , ■■■>!■ ■ - 

opens debate 

Which , voter?., ^qariy,. ; decided., for ,or 
against Communists In tye public, rep- 
vice or, fpr- or :agaiqst Christian ,or Social 
(Democratic viewq qn the subject. . 

. i . pddly , eijough, fittle pr n,o mention 
was made of the issue in election post? 
modems,; so the Social and Free Derpo- 
qpt? .iii, Bonn Jpaljy .pugfit.to 4ake .heart 
and, ?o, wmethlng.,'; j.,, » 

, , The Social, bejpocjuts’ national execu- 
tive Is , shortly, ftp. . , .review | proposals 
submitted by, SfD yjce-qhainnan I fans 
Kosplmick, mayor, of firerneh-, ,;i, „• 
; .j They largely, coincide ^ith; tfiose of 
H^rr .Klose, and are based qn ; the,jdef 
that applicants for public service, jobs 
qugfit in, future only to be -screened; for 
political reliabijity when there an? sped; 
fjpi.reasons for asspreing,. that their, po- 
litical views are so extreme, that, they 
dash. with the ppnpUtutypiv, . 


party within a grasp of. power, .but the 
effect has been detrimental; For years 
Herr Strauss. Herr Kohl and the Chris- 
tian Democrats have given the impres- 
sion of seeking some shortcut or other 
to power in Bonn. 

Had they but tried to establish them- 
selves more systematically as a liberal 
conservative party, they might well h&vc 
derived more benefit from the mistakes 
lira Bomt coalition lids undeniably fnade, 

TJiis cannot bq said,, to have been a 
certainty, any, more tliim it .vyill prove 
one . .in future;, Hierq can be tittle dbub't 
thq t the Cliristiau . Democrats V re Up I ike- 
"ly to regain power as loing.as they make 
occasional Jibcral noises but for,, .the 
most pa rt ^tye, ihc ’ up pression l hal they 
!iiaye .fpU^n 'prey. . to" defensive cpriserya- 
|bsm, 

Many observers reckoned CDU leader 
Helmut Kohl nfight be able to dispel 
this prejudice, but he Iras so fur failed. 

. Herr Kohl has failed to, develop a dis- 
tinctive , bnagp . and is th us . , strangely 
prone to criticism. He : is not brought to 
the voter's attention , for endowing a 
viewpoint, controversial, .within jOpposi- 
lion ranks, hill for . failing to restore 
order within ; the party,; as a iiuiiiKt of 
Opposition speakers claim. 

True, his calls to order -.have failed, 
but the Opposition tins- only itself to 
blame. It is still loo prone to ?fiiiutc 
policy deiratcs with disputes between in- 
dividuals, too given to taking, potshots 
at its own leader. 

Scepticism is called for when CDU 
general secretary Heine r fitissler appeals 
tu the parly for ;m objective debate on a 
catalogue of issues ranging from Ihe 
public service cm ploy men I of political 
extremists to economic growth policies. 

The CDU needs to re-establish itself 
as a pirty «'f the future, Iw says. Fan 
cnuugti, but -what will remain- oi the 
debate once it has been dealt with by 
the party conference, the parliamentary 
parly and the CDU -CSU strategy com- 
mission? 

What will remain of these good inten- 
tions now that Tranz Josef Strauss has 
won a handsome electoral victory in Ba- 
varia? 

The Opposition is sure to revert to 
the question that has troubled it for 
years: would not Herr Strauss, regardless 
of his policies, he the belter Shadow 
Chancellor? Rolf Zuttdef 

(Die Zeit , IS October 1978) 


Membership of a political parly felt to 
hold views counter to , the aims of the 
constitution is not in itself a sufficient 
ground for screening. : 

The individual applicant's behaviour is 
to be the deciding factor, and if screen- 
ing by the Office For the Protection of 
the Constitution is -deemed necessary, it 
will, nob ire- undertaken immediately but 
only once the applicarif- lias 'been ap- 
proved subject to the political proviso. 

' A number .of leading Social and free 
Democrats ciit a pobr figure In -t lid final 
days of the Hesse election* campaign, 
eftdetilly afraid 6f 'backlash arid coming 
dywrn heslvilv 6ft attempts, to 1 lAthlrik 
present ’practice. ; ‘ 1 ’ 1 ■' . : 

,:T(ib < ‘do you tijihlc : I ■ >vaqt piy chil- 
dren ,10 be. taught by ; Cqmmpnist . tca- 
cfyrsf .approa^i ^iosi iptopded ; : to ; as- 
suage the. .vague, fee|ing of : anxiety .Opr 
posjtjqq pptftiaans. were keen, to inpbi- . 
lije.piriong thp elqctpra^e.. ■ .ir-Mi -i : i^:i 

«Th'cy failed to -do soi Sb mdybeswfe 
shall I now make , ireddway -towards 
change, : ,■■■•', ■ -Martin £ SQskind > 

(i 1 1 (Dell Itches- AUsdmt Inn SonntisgabUu, 

J,. i i .'A' !^P«tobCfireT8) 
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INTRA-GERMAN AFFAIRS 




Major treaty package ready 
for tying last strings 


A t Hie beginning of June when Ericli 
_ Honecker and Gtiiiter Gaus went 
behind dosed doors in East Berlin to 
prepare the next major round of Ger- 
mun-Gefmon talks, now in its last plpise, 
the East German lender suggested two- 
ticr negotiations. 

On the official li6r, Herr Gaus was to 
negotiate with GDR Deputy. Foa'ign 
Minister Kurt Nier, On the other with 
Alexander Sdiafck, state secretary in 
East Germany's Foreign Trade Ministry. 

Herr Honecker left no doubt that lie 
considered the second, secret, tier the 
more important, admonishing the Iwo 
parties to maintain strict secrecy and 
discretion. Rumours in the marketplace, 
he said, could only be detrimental. 

The East German leader know what 
he was talking ahout, since leaks from 
Bonn had caused a stir in East Berlin - 
above all because they provided the 
Soviet Union 'with a way to adversely af- 
fect the talks between the two German 
states, 1 

The name Alexander Schalek means 
imie in the West although, in his capa- 
city as state secretary in (lie Foreign 
Trade Ministry he lias repeatedly charted 
the course of intra-German relations. 

An economist, Sclialck is directly 
answerable to the manager of the GDR’s 
economy, Politbureau member G tinier 
Mittag. He lias direct access to Erich 
Honecker. 

Alexander Sclialck is llie chief foreign 
exchange procurer ami controls the flow 
of Western currency from the Fedora! 
Republic of Germany to the GDR. 

For instance, Bonn’s payments for the 
release of prisoners in the GDR and to 
reumte families go through Schalck’s 
oj r ice. He js also in charge or the state’s 
deals in art objects, sold against hard 
currency to the “capitalist West.” 

At the same time, Herr Sclialck is one 
of East Berlin’s chief troubleshooters. 

U he never there is a shortage of grain in 
the GDR, he goes to the United States 
to remedy the situation. 

As Tar back as the 50s. it was his job 
to find ways to provide East Berlin with 
raw materials on which there was a 
\\ estern embargo. 

Schalek gathered international experi- 
ence and this distinguishes him from 
other GDR bureaucrats. He has fre- 
quently startled Western negotiators by 
h«s urbanity, flexibility and - very rare 
in East Germany - his sense of hu- 
mour. He also likes the good life. 

. Schalek is ambitious without being a 
careerist and thus very much mi excep- 
tion in the GDR elite. , 

He is too intelligent to be peremptory i 
and modest enough not to have to fear 1 

that others in the GDR hierarchy will I 

saw away at his branch. « 

Honecker is thus clearly satisfied with 
his state secretary. The most coniprcr I 
hensive package of agreements since the t 
Basic Treaty is wrapped up. In it are the : 
construction in 1980 of an autobahn 
linking Berlin with Hamburg - a pro- 
ject first planned in the 30s and now 
expected to lie completed by 1985. 

T* .°. DR topped its demand of 
DM2 billion, settling fdr DM1.5 billion, 
but it Iras stuck by its refusal to follow 
West German companies to share in the c 
construction and has rejected quality ( 
controls. Even in preliminary talks with E 
Gilnlcr Gnus, Herr Honecker rejected 


PST 

any doubts about the GDR’s expertise. 
But it was agreed that construction ma- 
chinery be bought from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

In 1980, the two Germanics have 
agreed to negotiate the: building of a 
subsidiary road off the North Autobahn 
to serve the LUcliow-Dannenberg area. 
Bonn thus hopes to placate Lower Snxo- 
ny, which had protested against . the 
northern route to Hamburg, advocating a 
southern route through Ltlchow-Dan- 
nenherg to promote the underdeveloped 
region along the border with East Ger- 
many. 

The scales were tipped in favour of 
Hamburg, not only because of the prer 
Terence of Hamburg resident Helmut 
Schmidt, but also because the land for 
the northern route has been state-owned 
for some time, making it possible to 
start soon. 


R uhert Haveinanii is a symbol in two 
senses for the GDR. Before the in- 
itially faithful Stalinist became the 
champion of a kind of GDR Eurocom- 
munism, lie was one of the celebrated 
personalities of anti -fascist resistance. 

• Already renowned, the clieriiist Ihi- 
tcniann, a member of the resistance or- 
ganisation called European Union, was 
sentenced to death in 1943. 

Former colleagues saved him by sug- 
gesting that he be used for “research 
work vital for Hie war effort" within pri- 
son, thus achieving two reprives. 

In 1963, when Haveinanii began on 
his rebellion, against the GDR's Com- 
munist leadership, Honecker, liis former 
cellmate, was secretary of the Central 
Committee and thus automatically his 
enemy. 

After the war, Havemann was first 
head of the West Berlin Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute, then director of the Chemo- 
Physica! Institute of East Berlin’s Hum- 
boldt University. 

In 1963, during a lecture tour, lie 
openly criticised the GDR’s brand of 
"socialism". As a result, he lost his uni- 
versity post and was expelled from the 
East German Socialist Unity Party with 
Honeckert approval and, in violation of 
the statutes, from the Academy of 
Science. 

Experience from that era Is in evi- 
dence in his new book. What he says in 
it about the “role of the charlatans” and 
“former Nazis” in the GDR is qlso 
based on his experience over his expul- 
sion from the Academy. 

The fomicr Academy president, Pro- 
fessor Werner Hartke, who managed lo 
gain the upper hand in the action token 
against Havemann despite the objeelion 
of a third of the members, was promot- 
ed to a high post in military counter-in- 
telligence following the attempt to as- 
sassinate Hitler and thus in a position of 
power when Havemann awaited his ex- 
ecution. 

But it was not only personal experi- 
ence which made Havemann a critic' of 
GDR socialism and forerunner of GDR 
Eurocommunism. 1 ■ 

More important was the change in his 


This also offsets the disadvantage of a 
considerably lohger stretch through the 
GDR, riot to mention that East Berlin 
insisted on the northern route. ' * ! ' 

The Teltow Canal 1 linking the 'rivers 
Oder and Elbe is to be reopened, saving 
tinie and money for Western shipping, 1 
The 39km canal- 30 kilometers on 
West Berlin territory - can now only be 
readied via East Berlin. The Federal Re- 
public had to pay DM70 million to the 
GDR: for this arrangement. Ore top of 
this, there is DM90 million that has to 
be ; paid because the GDR made it a 
condition for the opening . of the qanai 
that the waterways linking West . Berlin 
with the Federal Republic of Germany 
be dredged. ' 

In accordance with GDR wishes, o 
flal rale , transit fee is to be fixed at 
DM550 million for ten years. 

. In the 1971 Transit Agreement, Bonn 
undertook to pay flat rate fees for the 
us? of transit routes to and from Berlin 
and for visa fees. 

Between 1972 and 1975, this amount- 
ed to an annual DM234.9 million. Since 
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then the fee has been adjusted to if, 
density of traffic, now amountina? 
DM400 million. 

For the further development ... 
extension of the GDR autobahn died 
point Wartha, the Bonn government i 
offered to pay DM40 million. 

The GDR is prepared to alio™, 
DM400 million for non-eommeiiii 
payments in' the next two years, 1 

The iptra-Germun. negotiations, iii t j 
Herr Gaus would have liked to havefi. 
nished before the Hesse election inik 1 
hope , (probably wrong) that this hit of 
Deutschlyndpolitik would help the SPD 
and FpF, are now likely .to be ready fa 
signing ip November, ‘ 

There is again some, talk of a possible 
meeting between Erich Honecker anJ 
Helmut. Schmidt, but it is doubtful tlui 
this will happen. Herr Schmidt seenu 
prepared to go. to East .Berlin only if Ik 
can be reasonably certain that Honecker 
is prepared to lower , the age limit .for 
GDR- citizens visiting the West. Thi 
issue is now under discussion amors 
GDR leaders. 

The general trend seems to be to u» l 
the lowering of the age as a bargaining 
point to induce Bonn to reimburse the 
GDR for hard currency which GDR ci- ! 
tizens are permitted to take out of the 
country when visiting the West. 

Jifrgen Engert 

Deutsche Zeltung, 6 October igijj 


GDR critic’s 
long fight 


goes 


on 



Robert Havemann: a symbol of rasls- 

tanC0 * ' ' . . {Photo:. dpa) 

theoretical views, his courage in. pro- 
pounding them and the response this 
found in the GDR and the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED). . 

As lie said in a letter three years ago 
to Ernst Bloch, he not only speaks on 
behalf of men like Wolf Bieruiann but 
also for “many others whose names I 
cannot mention because they may still 
not be mentioned.” . • ■ " 

• T !l e ‘j^raniine’’ of the opposition 
in ine GDR has remained essentially 
unchanged since .the mid-60s. In many 
ways it is even unchanged in essence 

fn l 19S6 hC Wolfgang . Haricl1 appearance 

Bahro’s book A Criticism of Existing 
Socialism, with which Haveniarin says 
that he is "in full accord” 1 arid hdjds 1 
very similar or identical View's” Has 
only lent impetus to his criticism, fum- 
ing it into 1 a programme, •: • \ U 


In^ a few key words it can be sketched 
as: ‘Existing socialism” Is nut socialism, 
is not viable us a system and Yjujio! 
stand its ground in competition uitli 
capitalism.’’ 

Though the democracy in Western 
countries is “largely a farce" according 
to Havemann, “socialism cannol be real- 
ised without democracy.” 

Havemann says this of the GDR re- 
gime: "Never before lias Hie gap be- 
tween the people and the governmeni 
been greater than now . . . only few more 
outside, impulses are needed to chase thr 
Politbureau to hell.” 

Even so, he considers the GDR "fur- 
ther progressed historically than the 
West” — especially because it did a«J> ! 
with private ownership of the means of 
production. 

. Havemann advocates a “socialist slate 
free of; state ideology,” a society “with- 
out privileged persons, classes and 
groups and with equal opportunity for 
all.” ..... ' ..... ... 

This is not to be ! a “communion of 
want and misery” but it is also ndt to be 
a cortsurner-oriented society: ■' 11 '! 

His way pf achieving; {his is.no 13 
fight from flip barricades but in ptf^' 
nierit. Party tdctics should be. “tlie hist- 
oric coip promise” along the line* 0 * 
Italy’s Communist Party, thdt "is an ^ 

I lance with all parties and grouping?’ 
pousing social prbgrtss. ' • V. 

, It is understandable, that , the SED 
would like ; to' drive, hjiij to the : point 
where he would. want to leave. 

As. far hack; as 14 years ago, ; the .spR 
secretary in charge spread Re news ftj 
Hayemapn “evidently intend* te.Wf* 
in West Germany.” , ‘ /■: 

But he refuses to leave' voluntarily 
can thus only be removed by foitfc'Tl# 
party! and government, 1 '- however, -sty 
away from this,, as they did l4J years 
. This brings us . to tire question' & 
Havemann -s- and • Bahrb’s . Influence m 
the. GDR, r As he did il4'-ydars 'Ogflr Njf 
Continued on page 
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■ LABOUR 


Industry’s loneliest job: 


speaking for 



F or Siegfried Elders, chairman of 
Volkswagen’s work? council, his 
signing of Plan SI was one of. the blackest 
moments in his career. 

Although he hud obtained many con- 
cessions for the staff at .the beginning of 
1975 (the company paid DM175 million 
in. severance pay) he, was unable to pre- 
vent the dismissal, of 23,000 staff mem- 
bers and money cannol replace a job. 

The redundancies came as n shock to 
Ehlors ■ and his fellow works council 
members. As a result, they negotiated u 
“middle-of-the-road personnel policy" 
with the board, aimed at preventing si- 
milar crises...- ■■ 1 ■ 

The basic idea is to coordinate on a 
long-term basis the number of workers 
and output, preventing hectic fluctua- 
tions. This means VW cannot always 
supply as' many automubiles as are in 
demand, accepting long delivery terms. 

Herbert Lucy. Elders' opposite num- 
ber at Daimler-Benz, has so far been 
spared similar problems. 

Bui on 29 September at the works 
council elections of the main plant near 
Stuttgart - the election had to be repe- 
ated due to manipulation in favour of 
Uw \teulworkeis Union — Herr Lik> 
sjw a strong opposition group voted in. 
The danger of a split in the works 
council guarding the interests of the 
staff has now become real, and this is 
bound to make the council less effec- 
tive. • 

There ure two sides of a coin: Siegfr- 
ied Ehlers. like any other works council 
chairman also bearing responsibility for 
the company, hud to help carry the most 
difficult management decision made In 
the Federal Republic of Germany in 
recent years. Herbert Lucy, on the other 
hand, must expect and cope with a no- 
confidence vote by the Daimler-Benz 
staff against the old works council and 
the union and try lo put relations be- 
tween the staff and its representatives 
on a sound footing again. 

Responsibility for company and ; .for 
staff is the dual task with which, thou- 


the workers 

sands of council chairmen in the Federal 
Republic have to live. 

In all companies with more than 300 
stuff members, the wqrks council mem- 
bers ure relieved of all other work to de- 
vote themselves to this virtually imposs- 
ible, task. 

The Bvlricbsvcrhssvngsgesetz (law 
governing employer-employee relations), 
last revised in 1972, outlines the func- 
tions of the works council. Together 
with the co-determination laws, the law 
is the outcome of a more than 100-ycnr 
struggle by the labour movement for bu- 
siness democracy and effective staff rep- 
resentation, 

While in their Communist Manifesto 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels called 
mi the proletariat to rid itself of its 
chains, thus calling for an uprising, 
deputies of the National Assembly in 
Frankfurt's St. Paul Church deliberated 
in 1848 on peaceful and democratic 
ways of giving labour a say in business: 

Following debates in the economic af- 
fairs committee of the National Asse- 
mbly, a Bill was tallied lo set up factory 
committees. 

Looking hack, these deliberations and 
the Frankfurt Nutiunal Assembly as a 
whole were no more than an interlude, 
although with a hearing on the future. 

The Bill was based on an idea formu- 
lated a decade earlier by f.itlmlic social 
philosopher Franz von Buuder ami inter- 
national law specialist Robert von Mold, 
who demanded in 1835 that works 
committees be formed to curtail the pa- 
triarchal authority of the bosses. 

Subsequently Pope Leo Mil. known 
as the social pope, raised the issue again 
in his encyclical Rcrum Soxanmi. 

Bismarck’s undersecretary of stale. 
Theodor Lohniami, a conservative, and 
the liberal politician Friedrich Naumann 
sought ways of turning the industrial 
subject into an industrial citizen. 

Even Kaiser Wilhelm U suggested in 
1890 that, us a way of restoring peace in 
factories, works committees be formed 
- a suggestion which led to the estrartge- 
menr with Bismarck, who considered 
co-determination a humanitarian fraud. 

Businessmen like David peters in 
Wuppertal and Hutsche'nreutlier in Sclb 


voluntarily formed works commit tees in 
their factories, but the first legislated 
representation for workers came in 1905 
in the mining industry. 

Works councils came at the height of 
World War One, with the military 
acting as midwives. 

On orders of tlie Supreme Command, 
a law governing national auxiliary service 
was passed in 1916, Section II ordering 
that all businesses working for the ser- 
vice establish staff committees if they 
employed more than 50 people. 

On the same occasion, trade unions 
were for the first time recognised as le- 
gitimate workers' representatives. 

Further steps were the Works Council 
Art of 1920 and the Betrichsverfas- 
sungsgesetz of 1952, which provided a 
legal framework Tor' the revived Works 
council system after World War Two. 
The law' wnS amended and extended in 
1972. ■’ ’’ • '' 

The new law provided ii system 
staff representation on all levels. Indivi- 
dual firms employing more than five 
people must have a council, companies 
with .subsidiaries in different places 
must have comprehensive works coun- 
cils (consisting uf representatives of all 
councils) ami corporations with affiliate 
companies must have a “concern coun- 
cil." 

In its 132 sections the law provides a 
blueprint fur the structure and function 
of councils. The most important passage 
reads: “Employers and works councils 
must cooperate faithfully, observing con- 
tracts resulting from collective bargain- 
ing. working in conjunction with tin- 
trade unions represented in the company 
and with employers associations for tin- 
good of the stuff and of the company." 

The law thus provides the framework 
f- >i tin- wnrt of Siegfried Hiter.. itedvrl 
Lucy and all other works council chair- 
men in Germany, whose function is de- 
scribed as follows: "The chairman of tin- 
works council or, in his absence, his de- 
puty, represents the works council with- 
in the framework of the decisions made 
by it. Statements addressed lo the works 
council can be accepted by the chairman 
or. should he be prevented, his deputy.” 

The actual power of the works council 
chairman — especially in large compa- 
nies - rests with his day-to-day work 
Since almost all decisions in a company 
also concern the workers, there is 
hardly anything that dots not con- 
cern him. This lends his position the 
status of a board member - except that 
his inundate stems from the “other 
side”, the stuff, whose problems are- the 
works council’s chief concern. 

Heinz A/idue/s 

{Die Zeii. 13 Otiober 1978) 


Labour court 
deserves a 
simple gift 

S ection 40. paragraph I, of the law 
governing labour relations courts, in 
force for' 25 years this October, says: 
‘The Federal Labour Relations Court is 
to have its seat In Kassel.” 

The court is the highest labour rela- 
tions court in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and West Berlin. 

The Ihuulesitrheilsgericht (BAG) did 
not, however, begin work until lire 
summer of 1954. Afiei a ruling on a 
procedural question in its first session of 
28 April 1954, it held its first hearing 
oii;29 June 1954 when a panel ruled 
that . u typist who had given notice short- 
ly after receiving her Christinas bonus 
could keep the money. 

In the past 25 years, the court has 
heard 17,955 lawsuits and ruled on 
16.424 by 31 August 197, S. 

Mine than L .5 UO cases - - far more (hau 
mil Ire hand led in a year are pending, 
and there are new cases coming in all 
the lime. 

While initially there were seven jus- 
tices on two panels trying to clarify legal 
ambiguities in the wake of the war. t*i- 
day the court has 22 justices on sj\ 
panels. 

Hut even in this highest labour court, 
professional judges have no monopoly 
oil meeting on! justice. Honorary asses- 
sors -- three for each panel — have 
equal rights as representatives of em- 
ployers and employees. 

In interpreting labour laws the court- 
provide a hil.inco between the mtere-:- 

ul IiOmIILjS Jlld Ullplojki >■ 

Tliey have faced criticism in their 
work, particularly lire BAG 
Following critical analyses ot rts 
rulings by legal expert*, rulings cannot 
he viewed as holding forever but must 
Ire* periodically reviewed. 

For instance, the grand panel ot the 
BAG. consisting of ten judges who rule 
on matters of “fimdament.il importance 
involving the further development of W- 
gislulm and the securing oi uniform 
rulings by the courts”, has so fur been 
culled upon in 27 eases. 24 of which 
have been settled. 

The court came into real prominence 
with its ruling on strikes and lockouts in 
1955 and 1971. In lire latter ease the 
BAG held that employers may use lock- 
outs as counter- measures in labour dis- 
putes. white at the same time improving 
labour’s position by ruling that arbitrary 
refusal of re-employmenl after a strike is 


, Continued from page 4 

rebellious professor still says: “I do not 
led isolated.” 

tie evidently , refers not only to the 
demonstrations of sympathy , for him 

and his wife when, heavily ; guarded, by 
state security officers, they are permitted 
to leave home to shop. 

The Havemann case lias attained a 
symptomatic significance for the Euro- 
communist parties which should not be 
underestimated.- 'And Havontaun both 
boldly and circumspectly pins his. hopes 
°n this. •: : 

The next Tew weeks will tfbet- 
her the unstable position of the SED 
Politbureau as he sees 'It ' is not stronger 
jhan he* thinks — so stifling -in fact that 
it can continue tocopie With Robert 1 Ha* 
vcmann’s heresy!. ■ waiter Osten, 

. (Vorw-am, \7 Prober 1978) 



illegil. ‘ ! j 

With regard lo rulings on labour dis- 
putes, recently again questioned, the 
Kassel justices had no choice but to put 
Case law 1 fri place of legislation,' having 
been left in 'the lurch by the lawmakers/ 

The fact that the dismissal protection 
law has become severance pay legislation 
rather than a job protection law is pri- 
marily due to tho excessively long dura- 
tion of legal proceedings. In most cases 
jobs are lost before the case has been 
settled and , the, only : compromise is 
severance pay. , i. i- . j. 

i. The BAG has< always, regretted tins, 
stressing lltnt when an , employee; has 
won , his- - ;casq? "lie- is:, more interest- 
ed. in; returning his job, than, in severance 
pay. - ( f : I . . ; 

The nicesl birthday present fpr. lhe 
overtaxed court, ,\voy|d ,bq. nibfe judges 
and simplj f jbrj ; procedures. , 

'.. jr ; ; Siegfriyi 

( ( (njmdelsbUU, lOUeluber i*>7»> 
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BUSINESS 


usiness front keeps quiet 

• 1 ■■ •• ■■ ■ '/ i • . ■ 

oyer mark revaluation 


- l •• ; • [ „ ' •! . 

O ver since Ludwig Erhard decided in 
1961 to revalue the . deutsehemark 
by about five per cent there ha? been 'a 
hue and cry from business with every 
subsequent revaluation or appreciation. . 

Businessmen have lamented the loss 
of competitiveness on world markets 
and the impending doom of Germany’s 
exporters. 

But although the deutsehemark has 
appreciated at a tremendous rate in the 
past five years, more so than the 1 mon- 
etary pessimists 1 of the ! sixties would 
have thought possible, ■ the lamentations 
have diminished steadily. ■ 1 1 

Last week, when the dollar for ilic 
first tinic dropped below DM 1.90, busi- 
ness paid virtually 1 ho attention, taking 
the attitude All Quiet on the Western 
Front. ■ 

Many a businessman iias meanwhile 

New foreign 


T he decision by the Bonn Cabinet Id 
waive the debts Of the 30 poorest 
developing countries was the first step 
towards making 1 good a promise jtiveii 
last spring. Bonn recently granted its 
fust nan-repayable loan to Sudan .:- 1 . 1 
Both 'these i imoves are Anything but 
purely altruistic. Aid has failed to bring 
about a development stage in the recipi- 
ent countries that would have enabled 
them to repay loans. .. i 

Development aid,, undisputedly s(il) 
necessary; instead of serving its actual 
purpose has to be used to repay princi- 
pal and interest. It is therefore necessary 
to put an end (o development aid of old, 
which jas failed to achieve the hoped-for 
effect, some of the blame being attribut- 
able to both donor and recipient. • 

The Cabinet decision was also taken 
because direct government development 
aid, regardless of volume, is In all in- 
stances only a fraction of the assistance 
provided by business, which naturally 
expects to make a profit in the long run. 

Government aid can only improve, in- 
frastructure in the recipient countries, 
providing starting assistance and direct- 
ing economic development in the right 
direction. 

But if we succeed in including the 
developing nations ip the .world econo- 
my to their and qui benefit, rion-repay- 
able jpan* coujd pioye worthwhile., 1 j 
There are two other advantages. Ff a 
loan , is not repayable, the donor can ex- 
ert greater influence on the recipient 
country and demand that it account for 
the rfrohey. ’ 

But nbovc oil, the donor would have a 
nghf to expect that the recipients do 

face KCi F r0CalC hy a P°f Ilical 'slap ine 

This docs not mean that non-tepay- 
ablc loans should entail conc'rcte'politi- 
cal . terms. ; But, as Chancellor Schmidt 
pointed, out when he 'attended the UN 
General Assembly last May, donor coun- 
tries have a right to expect recipients riot 
to act hi a manner diametrically opposed 
to their interests. ■ 

Instead, and In keeping with political 
rules of the game, they should strive to 
achieve a balance of interests. 

(Der Tagessplegtl, 5 Oelobor 19781 


^ r "vUrtW i.i:' 

Wr >! 1 " r U •< ' 

changed his, tune. Thus, for instance, 
chief executive of, Brown Boveri, Hans 
Gdhringer, even went so far. as to warn 
of the dangers, of a European monetary 
stability zone with virtually fixed, cxr 
change rates, . conceding that German 
industry coped better than originally ex- 
pected with flexible exchange rates. 

Anyone maintaining the opposite will 
be hard-pressed, to prove his thesis. At 
odds with all textbook .wfsdom, German 
exports have ris^n inexorably, uiidaupted 
hy deutsehemark appreciation. 

. Granted, the . appreciation against 
other major, curries was not. as pro- 
nounced ins,, against . t.liq ^Ilar. In fact, 
t/ic steep rise, of thq Japanese yen and 
the Swiss franc even led to depreciation 
against them. • , 

.put takjpg tljp currencies of r qen'iij- 
ny s 2? most important trading partners 
us a .basket, tjie Bundesbank reckons the 
deutsehemark . has ntjvqrj before , bpen so 
expensive. Assujumg.the 19^,' exchange 
rate to be indexed as IpO, today’s, index 
figure would be 151. j‘ 

Excepting only 1975, German expor- 
lers nevertheless have broken, their own 
records year after year; and unless some- 
(Jiirijg .unforeseen happens Germany wil| 


B undesbank preSideq't 1 Otihar 
Emmiiiger, who 1 largely ' attributes 
the Federal Republic of Gennany’s suc- 
cess in fighting inflation to his barik’s 
money supply policy, was ;a strict and 
witty apostle .of monetary stability in 
Washington.' • 1 f 

, pe quota increase in, the Internatio- 
nal Monetary Fund, aimed at providing 
more credit for the developing countries 
through higher liquidity, is “as necessary 
as a swimsuit for a duck" he saicL mear 
ning it was superfluous. : . 

..With Bonn Finance Minister Hans 
Malthafer, Emminger was one 6f the 
mam opponents at the annual IMF arid 
World Bank conferences fn Washington 
of a rtiassive’ increase in international li- 
quidity. 

Though in the tug-of-war with the 
: developing countries the Western ’ in- 
idustrialjsed nations gained the upper 
‘hand again, the have-nots having 
demanded a quota increase for IMF 
members by 80 per cent and the niem- 
; hers of the Club of Ten (the ten most 
i important industrial nations) having sue- 
j ceeded in lowering this to. 50 per cent 
.even this goes far beyond the amount 
| originally envisaged by West Gcnnany. 

: Bonn’s concessions amount to a po- 
| litical compromise aimed at placating 
j the developing nations in view of the 
potential weight they cany in the world 
economy. 

If the Industrialised nations want to 
j keep the worldwide flow of liquidity 
j under sonic control, they will have to 
{ win over as many young nations os pos- 
| siblc for the IMF. 

1 In order to be able to exercise control 
in the form of set rules, the IMF first 


be the world’s number one- exporter a by 

Christmas, outselling the United States. 

According to IMF flgUfcs, exports : of 
S67,000ni ill the first half of IhH year 
were 1 already only . slightly below tile 
United States; Arid 'Germany’s 'exports sd 
far this year have grown faster' thbri 
America’s. ■ ■ • ; •• 

White America still had an 18-per- 
cent share in world exports in 1950, the 
Federal Republic of Germany lagging; fdf 
behind with "only 3.6 per cent, the t\Vo 
countries are now runnirig 1 rieck and 
neck in the- export race. - 1 1 

Coutiriho Caro, a Hamburg exporer 


-- ■ — »■» um.ii iciu- 

tion to the appreciation 1 of tlje debtde- 
heniark; ; ' ■ :|; > 

]• .Notwithstanding/ constant , warnings 
that a setback, is bpijnij to come because 
such, p .dcvcjjopin^nt, ..is/Out of keeping 
with economic tenets and that it takes 
lime' for the flow 'of good^to adjiist to- 
riew exchange rates, 1 sjicli an argument' it 
rib longer convincing,- the 'adjilstmerit 
being long overdue after five yedts 'Of 
steep appreciation. . ■!. - , 

The setback has failed to materialise 
arid is not even in the offing. » ... ; i . 

Latest statistics on the influx of orders 
show, that, international dequin d , for 
German, goods. Iras again risen. - in, Au t 


er: an 


apostle of 


has to be in a position to offer Some- 
thing, and what it has to offer' are cred- 
its, increasingly r sorely needed by the 
Third World. 1 ■ " 

. But in. granting credits, the IMF has 
to be cautious on terms. Some; develop- 
ing! -nations have already intimated in 
Washington that they consider IMF 
terms intolerable . interference in their 
domestic affairs. 1 ' 1 

. The quota increase by 50 per cent 
agreed in Washington provides the IMF 
with a ; farther capital ,9^ 5?,50qn; SDRs. j 

These being wortli S70,000m, the IMF 
would be stronger than the pool of the 
new "European currency system - 1 iritd 
which 20 per Cent of EEC foreign’ ex-i 

change reserves are to floW tVithui twd 
yearn. This means that the European 1 
pool would stand at between' 
pM7MP°m w«l. DM90.00Qrp while , thef 
nM^nnn , h .™ .■ t *S- .equivalent, ,oS 

DM35, 000m at its disposal, j 

• Anierica is worried that the IMF 
hitherto dominated by Washington 
could be run into second place by tilt 
European monetary fund. 

If the weaker European countries, 1 
such as Italy and Britain/which have aU 
ready expressed interest in joining thd 
new European monetary system, 'decide 

lu 8 » J he,r credits from the EurobbolJ 
' the IMF would lose two good customers,’ 


gust almost 14 times as fast- as do™* 
orders. ' * 

- But this export miracle is not as m, 
; terious as it might appear; Quite 
from' the attraction of goods' made 
Gennany and the reliability of Gemn 
: suppliers, higher infiation rales in \k 
buyer nation's havb lately offteV^pn^ 
ciation of the deutsehemark. 

Apart from Switzerland, no otb 
Western trading partner lias managed k 
combat infiation as , successfully as Ger- 
many. 

This is likely to remain so for some 
time While Germany’s inflation ralek 
reached its lowest 'point in ‘nine y4 
Mow standing dt 2.2 ^ cent, prices i, 
the United States are rockeHhfe aV'a'ratf 
of close to 1 1 per cent. " , T ' : : ■ 
'-Another rebuff 1 for textbbok terielsii 
that- despite j such iSiidcesses in the fight 
agaihst inflation ; 1 the -number • of Cei- 
mans out of work is dlSo down, Septem- 
ber- figures having ’dropped tb 864 , 274 , 
the lowest in four ^ea'is. • 

The FederaI Republic , of Gennanv i, 
•nevertheless not- an- unfair 'trading pi 
irtner, ; combatting .its unemployment bj 
flooding ithe markets of neighbdurinz 
-Couutnes- wifh German -goods,, as.: ha 
now been proven by Munich’s Ifo histi- 
Wfc whte|i established tlj.qt in seven out 

.West, Euijopeaq cogntiiei 
SOTJpny \s now t|ie. most . ijpportam 

Appreciation of the deutsehemark in 
the past two years ,has njade it easier for 
foreign companies to gain a foothold on 
tliri Gentian market, much to the clia- 
fenri of their German tonipqtitorsl Still, 
anyone setting out to become world 
champion in exporting should nol point 
an accusing finger at others. • 

: 1 Michael Jiuigbbtr 

! '' fDleZalt. 13 0ctabir 1978) 


both i having, frequently resorted to IMF 
loans, 'accepting the stiff terms imposed. 

• Britain and Italy hope to soften these 
terms somewhat when availing them- 
selves of credits from the Europool. , 

I Jjm . Callaghan . and . Giulio Andieotti 
hope .the financially, ?trong European pa- 
rtners would, for; the $ake ,of Europe, nol 
be as harsh in ; their, conditions as the 
IMF.... . 

, Moreoyer, , and > W ppposed to the 
3naKe Pl , Britain and, Italy, should . "they 
jpm the, new/monetaiy system from pie 
iVfiiy .beginning,., would .have a say .-on 

credit .teqiis, = : . ...... 

. ,.Thj, ; United Stqtes js pot exactly hap- 
py about monetary, .competition tow 
Europe, fearing for its influence on the 
world* economy. " J 

Jimmy Cart’dr had hli 1, reasoils fw 
.-giving .hia word of honour at the .Was- 
hington monetary conference that he 
would support; the TJS |,« • but' his pm- 
,mjses. were, pq mqre specific than in 
P 3SL ' * , . 

,Mr Carter, wanted to 'dpmons|ratf 
Antencari ' >tre’ngth before 1 tlie : ^rilherlns 
bf 1 'ceritral banlc oovptrinrd ■ Wrirf' finance 


circles. >■' »i '.-i 

In :| ftiti!ire, IMF - cfeditat could flow 1 pn’ ■ 
marily ‘ irito de vel op ing^ countries, Which 
Would 1 irieef -the 1 ^expectatioris^ of i^ f 
Thifd and' 'Fourth World ‘though rt’fM 
same’ time i-strippihg the ' IMF of its’ a^ • 
of exclusiveness. ' 

•i -given ■this .jexclusivpn^ 

<deyeippjng;. .countries, cqvei .jjyiF.jmeW’ 
.berahip: •W^^dqp^iJstrfted,; recpnhy -.W 
ith e Sqlompnr.Islandg, whjcji,., having 
come ipdqp<fhdent } pp 7 JulyjA .bj- : 
came IMF members only thiep ,ri)onHP ; 
later.* ^ ’• ■< 1 Dietrich ZvMz \ 

' 1 " ! “(tfeiiheHi' Zdlteilg, 6 October 1^ 
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China takes first strides in 


P olitely smiling, members, of -a Chii 
nese;. trade, delegation .who recently 
visited a Bavarian. porcelain factory made 
pvid nbtes ps> .the floor supervisor ex- 
plained. teclmical details.; f , . 1 . 

No German observer got the idea that 
China itrying to . learn from Gennany in 
the porpetain sector was tantamount to 
carrying rooals to Newcastle, the Chinese 
having bcem the; world's i leading porce- 
lain makers centuries ago. 
i ..But todays this i heritage is lost. 1 and 
Ihey -have, to 'refresh. their know-how. 
Cluna' picked \- Europe, 1 and ' .particularly 
the Federal Republic of Germany, front 
whom to learn with good reason. . . 

■ If. oblique intimations from some de- 
legation members are to bei believed, 
they, are fascinated by Germany’s eco- 
nomic , recovery, i West: • Germany i having 
started at zero and developed into one 
of tire leading industrial nations. Chinn, 
too, is trying to achieve ai similar, eco- 
nomic miracle. 

•A start lias already been made. The 
People's Republic of China will con- 
clude long-term) contracts with the 
Federal Republic for the supply of capi- 
tal goods worth around DM8,000m. 

One of the peculiarities of these deals 
is that they are to be handled on a cred- 
it basis. Up to now, it Iras been an iron 
rule of China’s foreign trade to pay for 
imports in cash or kind. 

But it must be taken into account 
that Chinese foreign trade has never be- 
fore reached a similar volume. 1 ' •• 


•Between .1974 and 3977^ insiders es- 
timate, China's foreign trade amounted 
to between 1 DM 1,000m : and DM2 1 OOOm. 
mostly machinery; ■ ■ i . i 
This year alone, Chinese orders ex- 
ceeded DM 10,000m not including the 
February trade treaty with Japan, envisa- 
ging trade to the tune 1 of S20,000nV by 
1985. ■ <; u.- ... - 

Past masters in cautious formulations, 
the Chinese nevertheless seem to inti- 
mate tliat they will be very careful when 
availing themselves of credit. . But esti- 
mates :ofi China’s : foreign exchange re- 
serves make it clear that there is hardly 
art option left < : I.. • : : 

i Currency ..reserves , estimated , at 
$3,OO0m are roughly, the amount Chimp 
intends tb spend for . equipment pur- 
chases. ... .! 

. The Chinese view, credits, as u help 
towards self-help, >and the, new venture 
is bcipg carefully prepared; Vice-Presi- 
dent Fang Yi paid an official visit', t p 
Bonn while Tsou Szu Yi of the Chinese 
Trade Ministry criss-crossed the country 
with delegation^ exploring export possi- 
bilities. This of course includes the 
search for optimal ways of marketing. 

China’s technological manufacturing 
know-how is as much in need of deve- 
lopment as is its organisational set-up. 

Even a state monopoly cannot afford 
in the long run to send empty jumbo 
jets to the West to pick up a few dairy 
cows, as Bavarian exporters point out. 

. To llnprove : Its currency reserves, 


can buy for Jqs money, and sq.lhe Clii-i 
nese are now trying to satisfy * needs 
formerly considered redundant. 

. Much ns Chiba is interested in impor- 
ting knbw-li6w and technology, it never- 
theless does not even think of permit- 
ting direct investment. 

Trade representatives, on the other 
hand, are welcome. But there, too, China 

fias. its own Ideas. It would pot like to 
suffer the fate of ' Polish' chocolate mon- 

T . c ’ll ' i L- i- J U _ _r ■ ■ . 


ufincturep ‘who wer^ falpoiis for the 
■ cjuality Of tlic(r goods bcfbrd’ World War 

4.#..* W- * 1 . - 1 1 " - " i ? . . 7 - 1 . f ■ * *L lln’-- * I..J -i : 

11 ■ > ■ 1 • n.L _ _i « ‘ l ^ 


China wants to fall back primarily ori its 
abundant raw materials. Japan 1 , for in- 
stance, is : at present buying seven mil- 
lion: tons of crude qll perarindm ^ and 
this is only the beglhriirig. 1 1 ■ • il [ 

The recently ordered open-chst coal- 
riiining equipment t6 be supplied by 
Germany is also lo serve to reverse, the 
flow 6f goods. : : i . 

in this connection, China secqis fo bq 
cm ulaiing t lie ; Soviet , ,ynion — pi Ihc 
normal tpursc not exactly an .qxamplq 
for Peking - ,w!io, together with other 
Comccori countries, owes tl]C West 
some 100,000m dcutschcmarks. , , . ' 

Due to its , shortage of foreign ex- 
change, Comecon has to flood the Eu- 
ropean market with steel, vehicles and 
consumer goods. 

(1 will take a long time before China 
achieves such. a trade, vohjmc. It. does 
not yet. have a Western style, consumer 
goods industry, but the Chinese stress 
the yet, pointing out that they are about 
lo introduce the incentive principle. 

Latterly, there have been greater dif- 
ferences in Chinese wages and the egali- 
tarian phase seems to be over. 

Rut the incentive to produce more is 
ii*’il only provided by higher wages 
. There must also be something a worker 


, But after the war and ,under state 
management, products wcre- spM.at give- 
away priqes, resulting in p poor imaEQ 
for wliat W QS sfill gpod.PoJjsh chocolate, 
Much worse ‘English products, on the 
other hand, have become the favourite 
of nihblers i thanks to .Britain’s, better 
marketing strategy, i t :> ii ;.- 

'An example of marketing aimed at 
quality is China House; recently opened 
In Munich, wiilch sells Chinese art trea- 
sures ul prices Which imply quality. 

There scents to be no shortage of 
well-tb-do collectors nml histbric objects 
dating back to the Old dyhisties sell like 
hot cakes, not withstanding price tags of 
a quarter million oi liiorc. 

Jhe cultural revolution seems lo have 
left ,sonic of the, art treasures, hut Ger- 
man importers still find il hard to meet 

demand . 

- In some instances it takes years before 
a shipment reaches its destination, and 
payment by letter of credit has to be 
made in advance. 

But the Chinese are also generous in- 
asmuch us price increases between order 
and shipment due to inflation are not 
charged lo the customer. 

N'orhi-rl Sfiirip 

(Stiddc tits the Zeitung. 10 October 1978) 


M oscow’s Bonn-watchers paid a 
great deal of attention to the 
recent Bundestag debate on the Ger- 
man-Soviet cooperation treaty. 

The attitude of Bonn’s political parties 
towards the treaty is viewed by Soviet 
leaders as an indicator of Germany’s 
willingness to put trade relations on a 
basis that would .be safe from political 
ups and, downs. : 

Since the Soviet government has not 
only signed the cooperation treaty but is 
faced with the onus of lending it eco- 
nomic substance, ifs impbi^ahc^ is’ prob- 
ably considered .^yep , greater in Moscow 
than in the Federal .^public of.Gerrna- 

ny - . . 1 

As opposed ; to ' the . Soviet leadership, 
the Borin govemmerit only siippblrt 
the 1 Sovik- Union through’ trade pdlicy, 
haring to leaVe It to business and free 
competition to impart substance i to the 

treaty; i : i ■ -I i • ‘ =.l I’w f-.i- 

The declarations oP-lrttent in the trea- 
ty ate therefore 1 of "Considerable impor- 
tance i viewed 1 : frorii 1 > -Moscow’s - ■ vantage- 
point. A long tug-of-war in the Bundes- 
tag would hove aroused Soviet mistrust. 

Even at i the meeting of. the Joint eco- 
nomic affairs -commission, the problem 
of practical implementation- Was an; im- 
portant subject , of discussion., i.-i:. ■■ 

Meanwhile, the^e, fire si^ns ttyt Hiis ^ 
forthcoming, the gradual cintiriifangn of 
.the major! steel mill ' pripject near . Ku^sfc 
part of , t^e programme,' Kprfr.and 

Salzgitt^t 'havipg signed cpniracts earty 
this year and Knipp' being Involved in 
negotiations for the : next stage iff- con- 

1, 5 ‘“"j' 

The twd- parties are ’stifl' haggling dver 
a pMSOm 1 difference in price ideas, but 
' this is bound to be settled. 


Moscow’s keen watch 
on treaty debate 


Work is also in progress on a chain of 
chemical works for the manufacture of 
, man-made- fibres. Some of the links of 
the chain have already been Completed 
and others ate being worked on. : 

German companies are negotiating on 
a petrochemical plant in Tomsk to pro- 
duce- methanol and similar oil deriva- 
. HVeS;' -I ; 1 " ■' • • • 1 

In this cortrieqtlon 'the Soviet side has 
paid mtire attention than hitherto to thb 
clause of the 1 ' trerity 1 stipulating barter 
deals' only if they are tn the interests of 
bbtH parties; 1 ■•'“'/ ' ' , , 

vl fhey. fcVfe* ,r asked " to Germdriy hotv 
tills multf-bilHOn deutscherifiark project 
should ,look to facilitate 1 barter J deals 
with 'Gefman 'IiiduStry: This'is rib lopger 
'a categorical quertlon but more a .discusj- 
sion bfetwe^i peers' seeking a sensible 
,splvitlbn. 1,, ( . ' j '|'. ' . ! 

'.Th? alumnlpm piarit.ip^ajan is .also 
still ' under discuss|qp -ajthpugh' mere are 
signs indicating fWs prpkPlt WW 

go to the French. ..... „ iJ 

. . Among the major prpkots that 1 would 
fit under ithe heading , “long-term, coope- 
ration’’ are plans fo* ;a > gas, purification 
installation in thp Astrakhan sredt , I 
I, The federal ;Republie ofi Gdrmany Is 
also 'interested in ft large-scald factory for 
; the , 'Tnanufacture i of ' insecticides. * Arid 
since' gtoUps of experts from both coun- 
tdOS'have tong^been involved iit teiksion 


i the exploitation of kaolin in the Uk- 
raine, this project is also still simmering. ' 
Due to the Soviet Union’s enormous 
; need for large-diameter pipes, It is likely 
; that additional orders in that sector will 
; materialise next year because Siberia is 
; increasingly becoming the source of 
j supplies for the Soviet industry in the v 
; European part of the country. : • 

In connection with further oij.explq- ... 
i ration in Siberia, the Soviet Union iiais 
I to use modem technology to be maie ■* 
i efficient in exploiting najutal resources. ... 
i Technological cooperation in oil seems 
just around the 1 ^corner' 1 ' ■ 

With a view to; the 80s and comple- 
tion of tbe, Ba}kal r Amur railway, . line, 
new mining installations for non-ferrbus 
I metals such as copper and tin in the" 
j Udokan region have also 1 become a topic ^ 
{ of discussion. ti! • ' '' : 

t Cooperation In mechanical engineer- , 
jing and in the Third World can of 
| course only be intensified following thb-' 

? rough preparatory work. , .. - r - 

j But many*c6dpefatioh > elements of the 
; treaty have ,slrea^ly. beg^n ; in, practice; .■ 
i among them, In the agricultural sectot, 
j experiritetits 41th 1 German tractors : apd 
( seed in the Kuban; and this is likely to 
Icadto orders. . ' ' 

Action has been taken to Include^me- 
dium-sited Soviet businesses, also men- 1 
* tioned in the treaty, fay supporting hied— 



The Moscow branch of Deutsche 
Bank is expanding to enable it to sup- 
port medium -sized businesses in their 
market research work and by helping 
them to establish contacts with foreign 
trade organisations. 

The treaty is essential in this connec- 
tion because of its high-level effect oii 
Soviet foreign trade organisations and 
Cabinet members. 

It is easier to embark on a new' ven- 
ture with a trading partner who has 
demonstrated his willingness to cooper? 
ate over a period of 25 years. 

This might mean little by . Germart 
standards, but it .has its effect on the 
Soviet market. . . . - • i 

It can, also be assumed that, given . si- 
milar tenders from other countries, 
companies of . a country viewed as h par- 
ticularly reliable trading partner will be 

EtespUe Soviet ef’forls Jo balance- foif 
eign trader German -expqrts to the Soviet 
Union rose considerably in the first half 
of this year, .This /is also; partially attri- 
butable to Brezhnev’s . wish to dei no fir- 
st ralivety lend material substance to the 
treaty concluded in Bonn. 

Moscow' stepped up gold sales to obi 
tain foreign, exchs rite;, and j Germany’s 
exports to the SoMet Union exceeded es* 
iiniates by»hll experts ori ttade with thf 
East blot. : 5 

' .. ... . ■ . f ’ .’t •' 1- .-. -f'>: 

. Based on such experience, it would be 
premature -to : play down thd potential 
inherent in ■ the ; treaty, No-op& .U) the 
'60s' would have' drbam6d that German- 
Soviet. tyade would reach today's volume^ 

(Handelsbiott, 10 October I9?S) 
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T he ruling coalition of Social and 
Free Democrats In Bonn has been 
sorely embarrassed by the SPD-FDP 
coalition in nearby Dtlsseldorf, the slate 
capital of North Rhine- Westphalia, 
.Dtlsseldorf FDP Ministers Rlehier and 
Hirseh obstinately refuse to agree to the 
construction of a fast breeder reactor. 
This is more than a minor difference of 
opinion; it is a major challenge. 

Their counteT-proposal to build a plu- 
tonium destruction unit threatens both 
the benefit that might be derived from 
seven-figure sums spent on nuclear re- 
search and Bonn’s entire concept of 
future energy supplies. 

Plutonium, the bone of contention, is 
a. highly toxic metal that can be used to 
manufacture nuclear warheads. It is a 
by-product of conventional light-water re- 
actors. 

Natural uranium consists mainly of 
uranium 23Ji, which is of no use in nuc- 
lear fission, but can be converted into 
plutonium by neutron bombardment. 

Plutonium is a fissile material that is 
used as nuclear fuel. The fust breeder is 
designed to curry out this conversion 
systematically, producing fresh pluto- 
nium as it uses the old. 

Limited reserves of natural uranium 
would then still he available for use in 
power reactors centuries hence. 

Or so scientists hope, but the sodium 
used as a reactor coolant is the problem. 

U has tricky properties, and the reactor 


Nuclear reactor issue opens 
fissure in coalition unity 


core is liable to react swiftly, so that 
substantially higher material and safety 
requirements prove necessary. 

The chief drawback is the larger 
quantity of plutonium, the reactor nnd 
warhead fuel, produced. 

After lengthy debate the possibilities 
were felt to outweigh the drawbacks and 
a decision was taken to build a pilot 
plant. In the past this Bonn government 
viewpoint was. shared by the North 
R Ii i he- Westphalian authorities in 

DQsseldorf. 

Dtlsseldorf gave planning permission 
for two construction stages and the 
buildings live been completed. Not long 
ago Interior Minister Hirseh sent in 
thousands of policemen to defend the 
Kalkar site from nuclear demonstrators. 

Yet the tlomunst raters’ arguments 
against the fast breeder reactor were ex- 
actly the same as those now fielded by 
Herr Hirseh and North Rhine-West- 
phalian FDP leader Horst- Ludwig Rie- 
mer. 

An argument is not necessarily bad 
merely because it only occurs to politi- 
cians at the hustings, but Herr Riemcr's 
claim that his Free Democrats have 
changed their mind because demand for 
power is nut increasing at the rate ex- 
pected a rew years ago can dearly lie 
dismissed as eyewash. 

Fast breeders are not designed to 
supply energy in the immediate future. 
Their role will be to bridge the gap in 
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the 90s when oil reserves are on the 
decline. i, ; 

The arguments advanced by Herr 
Hirsch’s opponents within the Social 
and Free Democrats are not much, bet- 
ter. The number of jobs created or the 
expense must not be the crucial factor 
in deciding whether or not to. go ahead 
with such a major technology. 

Nuclear demonstrates have long been 
aware of the crucial, problem which, it is 
fair to say, Herr Rienier has only just 
acknowledged. Safety problems can be 
solved but not the problem of the en- 
ormous amounts of plutonium that will 
suddenly be available all over the world. 

Not at Kalkar, mind you. Kalkar will 
not breed, it will merely use. plutonium 
fuel. But it will experiment with the 
breeder technique, and a ban on Kalkar 
would mean the end of breeder reactor 
development in West Germany. 

. The decision for or against fast bree- 
der reactors, for or against dabbling in 
plutonium, ought to be taken at the 
highest level; in the Bundestag. ’ 

The breeder reactor's opponents must 
say how they propose to brid he the en- 
ergy gap. Coal alone is not enough. It 
already costs loo much to convert into 
electric power and will be loo valuable 
as n raw material for other purposes 
once petroleum stocks are depleted. 

Alternatives such as nuclear fusion or 
solar power are still utopian... 

''.final decision on large-scale intro- 
duction of the breeder reactor may be 
postponed, but Bonn ought to maintain 
the option of research and development. 

Wolfgting Mituersberg 

(Ktflner Stadi-Anzufgcr, 6 October 1978) 
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New {dilution 
penalties 

S entences of up to ten years' mm. 

sonment ate to be passed for S( £ 

environmental offences, Bonn JoT 
Minister Hans-Jochen Vogel announce 
in Munich on 2 October. • • . 

Poisoning a reservoir with the residi 
that water has to be rationed or siin D |if, 
may have to be hailed temporarily b j 
he suggested, an offence in this cak, 
gory.-.T . 

• A health hazard for large number? of 
people arising from mishandling of «■ 
dioactlve substances was andther ofTenc* 
that might warrant a prison sentence o( 
up to ten years. 

The Environmental Offences Bill 
drawn up by the Bonn Cabinet Iasi 
month is unlikely to come into force 
before 1980, he told the Bavarian Nature 
Conservancy. 

once enacted it will make envi- 
ronmental conservation no less impor- 
tant than the protection of private 
property or personal honour, he suid. 

Pollution of water resources uas 
no less serious an offence than theft or 
embezzlement. Sentences of up to five 
years gaol will be imposed even in cases 
where there has been no ini mediate 
health hazard. 

Herr Vogel noted that environment 
offences are on the increase. Last year 
28,000 complaints were investigated. But 
existing regulations arc inadequate, un- 
coordinated and full of loopholes. 

The new regulations too will be 
unable to avoid leaving a few loopholes 
in respect of atmospheric pollution and 
noise. 

■ He welcomed schemes in a number of 
Lander to brief police officers ami pub- 
lic prosecutors on environmental prob- 
lems. He also recommended police and 
public prosecutors to lake on ecologists 
as consultants. Karl StankicwU: 

(Frankfurter Neu«J Fresso, 3 October 1978) 


Bonn plans rewards for 
low-noise vehicles 
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L ow-noise cars should be exempted 
tram road tax and low-noise trucks 
and buses allowed to run at times and in 
places where they are currently banned, 

says Bonn Interior Minister Gerhart 
Baum. 

These were two of the ideas in a 
long-term noise abatement plan, details 
of which he announced in Baden-Baden 
The proposals were drafted by a Minis- 
tenal working party of 250 specialists 
representing all social groups. ’ 

Hundreds of thousands of people are 
exposed to decibel counts that constihite 
a health hazard and millions more have 
to put up with noise levels that are ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. 

People on the lower rungs of the so- 
cial ladder are the chief victims ' “A 
noise- free living environment is fast be- 
coming an expensive luxury,” he says. 

His noise abatement plan, heralded 
repeatedly during the Hesse election 
campaign, is based oil the principle that 
noise must, wherever possible, tie elimi- 
nated at source. ,||: 

Difficult, time-wasting and expensive 
noise abatement measures will then mo 
longer be necessary. , 

By 1985 lie hopes to reduce drastical- 
ly the statutory maximum ■ perceived 
noise decibel , count for motor, vehicles. 
After intermediate- cuts by. 7 two. to six 
decibels for cats, trucks and buses the 
limit will be an inexorable 80 decibels ’ 


1 But the final say, us for motorcycles 
and niopeds, is with the EEC. Hen 
Baum is none too keen on low-capacity, 
high-rev motorcycles either. 

Current Regulations govern cubic ca- 
pacity for tax and insurance fund 
licence) purposes but impose no reside- 
fions on rpm or speed. 

Road traffic regulations are to be 
amended. Herr Baum plans to, impose 
restrictions on rail transport, , inland 
shipping and motor boats too. 

1 At present . there are-, no noise limits 
for rail and water transport, but legisla- 
tion is to be drafted without ;delay 1° 
enable the authorities to .impose sped 
limits, and operational bans for noise K* 
-sons. -'. , • . , • 

Existing regulations are largely satis- 
factory in respect of noise on building- 
sites,; he says. What is needed is coordi- 
nation of Common Market noise re- 
quirements in the construction sector. I 

l . n f e ^ is u/gent in view dfjfUf 
growing reliance of construction" i$- 
etiinery inanufacturers on, 1 the . deport 
trade and the Increasing internafioiul 

ties in building machinery. 1 !'■] )• 

JW -year the. Minister is. to pubJijjitf 
report on noise as measured ,an^,pCf 
' c ejved by residents in urban areas, m i‘ ' 
' r ' : . : '* •’ -.. i; JlUJiich lffl# 

.> -I (Dle.Welf, a .OttQbar 
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Multi-layer collector may hold 
key to harnessing the sun 


S olar power is discounted by many as 
a potential source of energy in Ger- 
many because the sun does not shine 
regularly or long enough. 

True enough, all solar converters cur- 
rently available share what is a serious 
drawback in countries where sunlight is 
not a dependable commodity; they func- 
tion worse or not at all when Ihe sun is 
not shining. 

Direct sunlight makes life easier for 
solar research scientists and engineers. 
Haze, fumes or cloud may not prevent 
solar energy from getting through, but 
direct sunlight can be converted more 
efficiently in solar cells and the like. 
Direct light can also be played oil to 
small surfaces by mirrors and lenses, 
which is indispensable if solar power is 
to be generated economically. 

A new kind of collector now promises 
to function not only when skies are blue 
but also when the sun is out of sight. 
Diffused fight can be concentrated on a 
few square centimetres of high-grade 
solar cell that efficiently convert light 
into energy. 

This opens up the prospect of solar 
power playing a major role in meeting 
energy require men is in the foreseeable 
future even in countries such as West 
Germany where sunlight is often the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

By the turn of the century solar en- 
ergy may now account not for one or 
two per cent of the power fed into the 
national grid but 10 or 20 per cent, spe- 
cialists claim. 

The new technique was first discussed 
at a major scientific gathering this 
summer in Washington by the Photo- 
voltaic Specialists’ Conference. 

The principle is disarmingly simple. 


Diffused sunlight shines on a thin, 
transparent perspex plate where it is ab- 
sorbed by colour molecules and the en- 
ergy reflected as fluorescent light. 

This fluorescence Is not absorbed, but 
in accordance with the laws of refraction 
75 per cent is retained by the plate until 
it finds its way out via one of the nar- 
row sides of the plate, where it promptly 
hits the solar cells at full strength. 

• Four US research institutes ate- cur- 
rently experimenting with fluorescence 
collectors. They arc the Ford Research 
Laboratory, • Caltech and the research 
divisions of Owens and Mobil-Tyco. 

But a West German research labora- 
tory probably leads the field. The 
Fraunhofer Institute of Applied Solid- 
State Physics in Freiburg, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, is the only research 
facility in Western Europe working on 
the- new technique. 

A few weeks after the Washington 
conference Professor Adolf Goclzbcrgcr 
and his Freiburg research staff were 
granted US patent rights for their multi- 
layer collector, which is probably the 
most interesting development yet. 

If colour is to be used to generate 
fluorescent light, the Freiburg physicists 
reasoned, then the light might as well 
l>c lailormadc >o suit the various solar 
cells. 

Cel! efficiency can be increased mark- 
edly if cells are required only to convert 
light within a certain frequency rather 
than the entire sunlight spectrum. 

So Professor Goelzbergcr and his as- 
sociates superimposed three perspex 
plates. Each absorbs only part of the dif- 
fused sunlight, emitting at the edges 
green, red and infrared light, say, each 
being colours that ensure maximum 


New polar institute to 
break Antarctic ice 


•cv^. • -if ■ ■ =• . 


B onn Research Minister Volker Hauff 
christened the Alfred Wegener Polar 
Research Institute on 9 October from 
the 14th floor of his Ministry building 
with a reference to the '“best traditions 
of German polar research." 

■ The institute Is named-after a German 
explorer bom in 1880 who died in the 
frozen wastes of Greenland in .1930. • 

It and an Antarctic' base will be 
Bonn’s initial contribution! i now 'the 
Federal; Republic of Gerhiany is 1 to join 
the 19-member scientific organisation 
set up in 1959 to coordinate Antarctic 
research; 

■As an active member West' Germany 
will, to quote Herr Hauff, “as a civilised 
country , play its part in exploring- an as 
yet largely unknown continent." 1 
New scientific eequipmenti.and pro? 
cedures are to be tested -in the extreme 
cold of the Antarctic.; Food reserves, es- 
pecially the Antarctic shrimp, known as 
krill, will be researched. r - 
■Last; January the Bonn 'Cabinet decid- 
ed, ;on the recommendation of Research 
Minister e Hans Matthttfer, who now 


si ' ! 





operational efficiency of the solar cells 
with which they arc coupled. 

in practice the collector will be a rec- 
tangular isosceles triangle with a hypo- 
tenuse one to two metres long. This Is 
the edge where the solar cells are hous- 
ed; the other two reflect light back into 
the'perspex. 

This is claimed to be an ideal com- 
bination of expensive and inexpensive 
parts. It will use few solar cells, which 
are expensive, and very little colour 
pigment, which is also costly, lull relati- 
vely large quantities of inexpensive per- 
spex. 

The Freiburg physicists claim solar 
power can be generated from their 
device at a fiftieth of the cost from 
other solar cells. It will definitely be 
competitive with other energy sources. 

The collector can also be used to 
supply process heat, since 15 per cent at 
most of the energy input is converted 
into electric power. The reminder has to 
be piped off in the cuolant. 

So the end-product seems likely lu he 
a hybrid generating electric power and 
giving off heat in a practicable ratio. 

There i* yet another reason why Ihe 
iliit'tcsieiue vdlotor cudd prove .i 
commercial success. West German in- 
dustry would not need to adjust much 
to mass-produce the new device. 

The Federal Republic already has an 
efficient semiconductor industry capable 
of supplying the relatively small number 
of high-grade solar cells required. 


holds the finance portfolio, to join Ihe 
Antarctic pact as an ordinary member. 

This decision has been approved by 
both houses of the Bonn parliament and 
West Germany will probably take up 
membership before the end of the year. 

In mid-September Volker Hauff cireiir 
lated a Cabinet minute recoin mending 
an increase in status to consultative 
member, entailing a commitment to 
active research in the Antarctic. 

, Bonn: is to establish its Antarctic base 
in the 1979/80 polar summer at tempe- 
ratures of -10 to. -12 centigrade. The 
base will be at, a latitude of nearly 80 
degrees south on Ihe Filchner shelf. . . 

It ' will be accessible to icegoihg ■ ves- 
sels and have an airstrip' for supply ilr- 
'craft. ! * 1 ! ! 

In 'summed 30 scientists and techno- 
logists will worker the camp. During 
the mbrb than six-month' polar' winter at 
temperatures as low ds -50, a skeleton 
crew of six or seven frill man' Hie bafee.' 

Kiel, Hamburg,' Bremen and MUnsler 
Universities, have offered 1 the Alfred We- 
gener I hsiitutc a home. But a. decision 
‘ on Its IbcaYioi) lio$ yit to .be taken . 

j , It : . will ■ be ; reached , before the year’s 
end in consuitatyn S*ith the Max P|anck 
Society, ...the German Research Assocja- 
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West German dyestuffs and synthetics 
manufacturers arc more than equal ' to 
the task of supplying the pigment and 
plastic. 

So lhc new technique will be a seri- 
ous competitor with the research project 
aimed at mass-producing solar cells so 
inexpensively that extensive areas cun be 
laid out with them at reasonable ex- 
pense. 

Manufacturers are not yet in a posi- 
tion to mass-produce ccjls at the low 
price this project requires. 

It will be a while' before fluorescent 
collectors make their .break through 
though. Scientists have yet to arrive at 
the ideal design for either the collector 
or the solar cell. 

But in comparison with other alterna- 
tive energy prospects this state of affairs 
could change dramatically. “We do not 
anticipate insuperable technical difficul- 
ties," Professor Goelzbergcr says, “and 
we shall know in two years at the latest 
whether the project is commercially 
viable." 

There is talk of a research project (hat 
will be financed by Bonn. It will entail 
collaboration of Fraunhofer Institute 
physicists, Freiburg University chemists 
and research staff of the big three clie- 
n rivals manufacturers BASF, Bayer and 
llocthst. 

These three hold the key to a solution 
of one of the crucial problems: a dye- 
stuff with the ideal combination of sta- 
bility and spectral properties. 

West German research scientists do 
nut have much lime left to capitalise on 
their laboratory work and transform into 
a marketable- product. 

The US Patent Office granted the 
Freiburg institute patent rights without 
so much as a whimper, hut almost si- 
imdl.»niy»ii--l> f'onere^ mailed lej’i-.I.i- 
Non (o promote Hie conversion ol suku 
energy into electric power by me. ms of 
solar cells. 

Over the next ten years the US go- 
vernment will be investing Si, 500m in 
solar cell research. Funz Frisch 

(Tin* Ziril, 13 iJciobi-r 
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lion and (he universities, Herr linliff 
says. 

' Next year a supply ship will bis edm- 
' missioned. The bill for the ipstitut£, ‘ihis 
base and ..thd ship will be roughly 
. DM ( Odin,' ' running costs about DM30m 
' a year, the Research Ministry estimates, " 

initially, , Bonn has np hopes of, /the 
Antarctic ' research .. project providing 
.acgsfs ,,;to rawj- materials. Herr .Hauff 


points out that the Antarctic treaty bans 
commodity exploitation until 1989. 

' Industry has .yet-, to show Interest. I /err 
Huuff does not plan to fly. to tfiq /\h tare tic 
to oport the base; It is en'qqgli for Bonn 
Iq have. a foothold op, the ice, he says; a 
foot yrtl do, il docs j hot Jrave, to .ffeVap 
. entire , ^mistcra • . J.' t ( , 

.h ••• -1 • : V ..-.‘Tff : 

(>fr^nkfiirter;Nfiue I f Oc*pbrr,L97a) 
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Brecht stages another 

conidback in Frankfurt 


D ons ^nj .cnlics. directofs anil, lira- 
W convened . in Frankfurt to 
review and debate the wort of Bcrjoil 
Pfeclit,. who would ' Ijpye been | ,80 tins 
year.,,. , “ ,|r 

Forbears It lias been fashionable 'fo 
proclaim that people are tired of Credit, 
but the Frankfurt gathering showed, this 
is humbug in more ways thnn one. ' ' 1 ' 
Far from, tiredness setting in, there arc 
sigps of growing interest in' the Marxist 
poet, playwright and proppunder of the 
dramatic theory of alieriptlon. ' 
prpcht died ?3 years ( ago yet is still 
considered provocajiye. Why .else would 
opening speaker Walter " Walli^im 
Christum, pomocratic mayor of. Frank- 
furt, have chosen to voice political reser- 
vations about the content and slant of 
the Brecht oeuvre? 

He referred. Ip Bred it’s “weaknesses.” 
saying th^t Brecht called for. “the unqua- 
lified subjection of Hie individual tq the 
dictates pf an organisation" and reduced 
reality to Marxist tlieoiy.** 

Mayor Wallmann . accused Brecht of 
reducing “all liumqp conflict to the 
question of ownership" and defonnine 
individuals to !‘types.” , 

The mayor was not addressing y sym- 
putlietic audience and he was booed and 
heckled. Members of the audience un- 
furled a banner proclaiming that Brecht 
today would have Rerufsi’crhet (the al- 
leged "career ban” on political extrehi- 
^ iSIs lq the public service).' 

For the remainder of the conferenn- 
little was seen or heard of such topical 

Lpdgar iiitsennith's first novel Nucht- 
*-J (NightX an epic tale of wartime hor- 
rer, lias for a motto the Old Testament 
verse For a small moment have I for- 
saken thee, but with great mercies will I 
gather thee" (Isaiah 54,7). 

• Given its subject matter, the deporta- 
tion of Rumanian Jews to a ghetto in 
the Ukraine, Hilsemath must be either a 
falalist with unshakable faith or a cynic 
of the highest order. 

He is clearly the former. His Night is 
black in black, a total eclipse of the sun " 
night everlasting. 

Hilsenrath first made a name for him- 
self last year in the Federal Republic of 
Germany with his satire The Nazi and 
the Barber, so the Anglo-American read- 
ing public have a head’s start. 

and the was the tale 
of dyed-in-the-wool Nazi Max Schulz 
Who after the war assumes the identity 
of a dead Jewish barber Ilzig Finkelstcln 
and does so to such effect that lie even 
succeeds in emigrating to Israel 

■ JS ““ W s } 0T y M a good yam. His 
ejrlier Night is equally obviously not a 

J™!* “ « lold b y « narrator who is keen 
o ell the truth. and nothing but the 
nith; a story of human misery based on 
ins own wartime experiences. 

• Ed gJ Hilsenrath ivas born in Leipzig 
in 1926. His father was o Jewish busi- 
nessman. A few months before Kristall- 
nacht m 1938 he and his brother were 
sent for safety’s sake to their grandpar- 
ents in Bubovina, a proyince of Rumania 
from 1918 to 1940. r V* 

u They Would be safe in the' foothills of 
the Extern Carpathians, ' of sb' their 
mother reasoned.' But a fascist’ regimb 
seized power in Rumania too, and per- 
secution of the Jews soon followed, 
fn an autobiographical appendix to 


references, disappointingly in view of 
bids, to ban Brecht from school readers 
m some parts of the country. 

The first day’s debate was dominated 
by university teacherc of German litera- 
ture, with the empliasis on Brecht’s di- 
dactic plays i and the Caucasian Chalk 
Circle. , l I :. 

• But instead of the usual philological 
bickering only minor .corrections were 
made to the received view, Klaus VOIker 
and i la ns- Dieter Zim merman n, for In- 
stance, criticised the Caucasian Clialk 
£trcle[frqip pn ecological viewpoint,; - 
(•9ihcy, poled that, Brecht was, whole* *- 
hearlcdlyi and . unreservedly ;in, favour of 
exploiting natural resources 'tp. the hill 
Nowadays his. sungumc.-hfilicf ,jn' prp- 
gress looks a little dubious, they. feel. 

The following day's debate between 
dramatists and director? showed that 
.theatrical , tiredness , ot; Bfeciit is a’ cbm- 
P.W plienomvnon. .. ' ; . 

• ^ rec hts pny'pr piiiys ,and . his aliena- 
tion theory of drama niay. now be re- 
garded us inadequate and out mo Jed! but 
this was s<Sen to be rliafHiy due to per- 
.sonal difficulties encountered by his cri- 
tics. . ' ' • . ' ■•■■■!'. ■... 

Theatre people .W unsure 6f tlicha- 
selves now that new issues have 
.ginned currency. What With ecology and 
women’s lib they suspect ■ that Brecht's 
dear-cut diagnosis may be -insufficient. 

The sovereign munner 1 in which the 
man who may well have 1 been the'tari- 
lury’s greatest writer for the- theatre 
staged fundamental issues of the age hi 


parable form is evidently still disconcert- 
ing. 

Young directors tend to take a short- 
sighted view. Jilrgen Flinim, for in-' 
stance, who will soon" be literary mark’ 
ager at the Schauspielhaus in Cologne, 
had this to say: * ; . ;? 

“Political conditions' in tliis country 
are so lousy it is hard to say who de- 
scribes them . best: Botho,. Strauss or 
Bpclit jnjiiq , Galilei"." 

Veteran Frankfur} ( dWcfor, - Harry 
Buckwibs, cam? to, .Brecht’? defence by 
PQinting out. tlia{ Brecht nigy be 'more 
.effective , with jt , wider public. ‘ , , , , , : 

: 1 i' 3 the 50s . Buck witz. maintained, a 
steady stream of Brecht. productions in 
the .Federal Republic ofi; Germany dec 
spile cliaraclpr assassination flnd calls for 
a ban because, Bretht was in East Berlin! 

He claimed i ithat ; not theatregoers [but 
directors are tired of . Brecht. In an ;age 
.when the director is king what- is .needed 
is material, and Brecht, i he . pointedly 
noted,' does not deliver the goods.ifor a 
progressive director, with;, a-, personal 
touch. ... ,, 

Productive development is clearly : a 
problem. Brecht, laid down clear instfuo- 
dions .how his. plays were. to. be pqrfonn- 
ed and his literary heirs and .publishers 
(have painstakingly ensured that no<one 
leaves the straight and narrqW;.. ; , 

'Brecht’s performing rights haVe 1 for 
years been a cause of continuaUntra- 
Clerman nuisance. ; > : \ 

So although Brecht would seem to be 
us popular as ever with the tlieatregoing 
public hut offers promising young direc- 
tors little scope, Claus Peyriiarin saw a 
solution to the- dilemma: ■■ 

When his company was in political 
difficulty in Stuttgart, having been ac- 
cused by a conservative" Land riovem- 
ment of sympathising with urban kber- 
nllas. lie had reverted to Brcciit. 

It was, he said, like falling back on 


Hilscn rath’s daric Night 
of wartime suficring 


tire novel Hilsenrath reminds those of 
us who tend to forget what life was like:' 

When Nazi Germany invaded Russia 
[Rumanian troops fought alongside the 
Gemians. In August 1941, in the Treaty 
ol. Tiraspol, Hitler gave his Rumanian 
allies a slice of the Russian cake. 

“Rumania was given a slice of the Ukn 
.raine from the Dniester to the Bug. The 
Rumanians called it Transnistria 

“I" October 1941, the Rumanian go^ 
vemment decided to deport the entire 
Jewish populationof Bessarabia and Bu- 
kovina to this newly-occupied ’province, i 

. We were sent packing on 14 Octobet 
in trains rolling eastward. Our destina- 
tion was the Jewish ghetto of the ruined 
Ukrainian citf of Moghilev-Podolsk 1 ori 
the Dniester": , j . 

• , hilsenrath' managed to escape wlieit 
the Red Army[ reoccupied the ghetto. He 
made his way to n Bucharcst and tra- 
velled on a forged passport via Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Syria and Lebanon to Palestine. 

His nearest and dearest also survived. 
After having spent many years in New 
York he now lives in Berlin. 

In Plight we are shown the Prokow 
gficlto and p mass of humanity fighting 
rpr survival, ,which jn practice meant 
somewhere to sleep 1 pmong, thb ruins, so 
as rioj to be picked up, as a ^vagrant and 
deported. 

Survival also meant ’ coming U a 
handful or so to eat as the day Went by 
potatoes of potato peel, a little maize’ 





flour or, with luck, a couple of eggs to 
stave off the worst hunger. : 

. *^ e body has to be kept going In 

circumstances .such as these humans ,are 

like wolves to each, other. No, quarter is 
psked or. given. There is no speh thing 
as solidarity m, misery. . 

'■The author', desepbes the horror " in 
slow motioq. -HI? words, eyen convey the 
impression of a .ney?r-endirig hlmlet. 
Other novels may portray development, 
he portrays static existence. '' 7 • ■ 

Even; death is Seen as’ merely ' another 
sbnsaiion rather than ais final steffn 
the development of ari ihiJividuil.' It is 
viewed matter-of-fact!y in a world where 
people drop dead like' flies. : "l .. t 

t haracter amdn8 tilc mn * 

hngs is Rartck, unquestiohably k'orimindl 
™ t w (bu ! docs want- excuse ‘every- 
'S n8 - il" 1 * 811 : “"sympathetic, figure 
2i? n c,b °ws his way Jo the, plac^to 
sleep which means another night 
snatched from the jaws ( of deportation. 

He even nfles corpses to find items 
■he can barter for food, the ghetto beirig 
governed by a Stone. Age economic $yi- 
lein. a pair of pl^ jsjhops will buy eribugh 
food to last out anbtfier dpy, ' , ! v 

Ranek is twice deported andyice re - 
, turns from the presumed dead, fte fihal- 
•y aies in the^fietto of Uphold’ like so 
many more before'him. ^ 

the B M tto 38 the law ’of ! the 

ctav 8 Jde? h S ' ti r a kii,d 0f class *>• 
eiety headed by cafe owner Itzig Lupu 


- #' , 


Bertolt Brecht- plenty of Hfa feft. 

/•' H'idt v.. ; (Photo: Suhri^amp Verily) 

the Bible 1 when tihifis 'art 1 hath: So t 

K ■** . **■" a fresh insiihi ’ in|j 
Brecht frbm this angle, ' ' 11 1 i ,r 

’ T J l t ^hkfurt gathering, was ndi in 
tended to' com jifete in any way \Vilh the 
official ceremonies held in the GDR 
seven' months ago. < :■ 1 . - . 

S" aI ,: isito1 ^ “P eclill, y 

Hie Third I World, held the stage in East 
Berhrk- with programmes' for the publit 
accompanying the specialist events 
;' i3i Frarikfurt West German iniellec- 
UiaJs were virtually on their Own,' partly 
because speakers invited from the CDR, 
such 'ns Heiner 1 MUIler and' Werner 
Hecht, were refused exit permits and 
unable to attend. 

But the two' German gatherings have 
shown that Brecht is still very much I 
alive and kicking, -figuratively speaking, 
at the traces of being dismissed as dead 
irt the 1 ' West and embalmed as a state 
poet i in t he East. Otto F. Riewoldt 
(Ktilner Stadt-Anzeiger, 4 October 1978) 

and black marketeer Dvorski. They 
manage to do good business among the 
poverty- 

The upper crust are easily identified. 
They still have surnames, whereas the 
poorest of the poor hove only interchan- 
geable- nicknames such as the Old 
Woman or the Redhead. 

Everyday life in the wartime ghetto is 
: mean enough, but Hilsenrath also de- 
scribes a number of really dreadful 
goings-on, such as the man who was 
drowned in a latrine or the gold teeth 
that were hammered out of the mouths 
of the dead or the old lady who. worked 
as a prostitute to pay for her son’s body 
to be shipped home for burial. 
i.iHuman', dignity. is dartt in the 'ghetW 
but -despite the misery its inmates retsiii 
powerful will 'to survive.- This is ho* 
the Old' Lady explains it: ■» H .in i 
“Even ; here! there is such a tiling 
happiness. There is still the liappl ncii* 
people dying their deaths of cold Who 
find - a warm blanket,- the happines^d 
hungry folk: who' find- bread and lonely 
people who fihd love.” , . . • < • .1 

. 'But is. this hot- an overdose of age-old 
Levantine -fatalism ithat! deafbns ten 
which* i might otherwise hearken ' to the 
message 'of the Internationale? f ! u 1 

A single person in the entiri novel 
manages 1 to retain ^ an impressive ■ huma- 
hity: i Debora, the wife of Ranek*s bother 
Fredj testifies to almost, superhuman *^ 
nfice in the . loving cane she shows fw 
ner sick 'husband.- « - i • • - . ‘ : i : • • . .« - : 

^ ' She earned i 'Fred a long distance 'ofl 
her. back as they: headed: for the ghetloj 
sooner ; that;rthah abandon hiiii .to- the 
hangmen. ,i. i. r- .m' , : 
-■She later tikes: eare Ibf an oiphahed 

child . whose . fiituic she ( Will defend * : to 
,,:i CoritHiuett ori 
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Mass survey explodes some 
reading habit myths 


A detailed survey of reading habits Jn 
the Federal ' Republic of. Germany 
was: commissioned by tjie Bertelsmann 
Foundation in early 1977 from; Infmtest 
end cost DM 350,000. 

; Data from about 2,800 interviews on 
300 pages serve primarily to satisfy the 
heeds of media research. But some cor- 
rect commonly-held misconceptions. - 
■ Adults in West Germany and West 
Berlin are not as unread as generally as- 
sumed. Ninety-three per cent reach for a ■ 
book at least once a year, 44 per cent 
once a day. Ninety-four per cent of hou- 
seholds Have at least one book. 

What sbrt of books are they? Are we 
still a nation of book*-readefs? 

Tlie authors of the study view the 
book, without attaching to it “any speci- 
fic cultural value,” as a “transportation 
vehicle for heterogeneous contents.” 
Their questions concerned not “the 
book” but a- total of 35 different kinds 
of book. As a result, they do not speak 
of “reading” but of “using . , 

It , turned out that reference works 
come firpt. Forty-six per cent of the po- 
pulation ! use them, fallowed by cook- 
books, specialised- vocational books, 
textbooks, “home .doctor” books, do-it- 
yourself books and so on. ... 

Fiction, and then only the humble 
whodunnit, has slumped to tenth place, 
while modem literature of some literary 
value occupies place 19, being read by 
11 per cent of the population. 

Voetry and Classical literature in places 
31 and 32 are read by only six per cent 


Continued from page 10 

the limits of tenacity. We see Debora 
with the child in her anus as the novel 
ends. She is the sole chink of light in 
the darkness of Night. 

Hilsenrath tells his tale in spine-chill- 
ing cold blood. He sticks to the clinical, 
harsh imperfect, seldom switching into 
the less inflexible historic present. 

There are no cries of anger or disgust, 
there is nothing to indicate accusations 
such as: “Just look what youf fascism 
was guilty off’ i ■ 1 - - ■ ' 

There is not a word of reflection, -just 
one image After Another, each left t6 its 
own devices and gaining ini power as a 

result. ■ ■ i • 

There is no appeal to the unconscious 
emotion, everything is aimed straight at 
reason and common sense -m and a good 

thing too! -n • . ■* • 

He i does >not? resort ; to sentimental 
hicks to persuade- his readers to show 
compassion. 1 They 1 feel pity, betatise’ they 
draw conclusions! of their bwii from 1 the 
facts.- . -i;.|- ■ ■! l ■••' •" ■" 

• Books soirietiriies ■ have- 1 a 1 chequered 
career. HilsenratWs Nightlwas first pub- 
lished ;in West ‘Germany Jn^ 1964‘ by 
Kindler but proved so controversial 1 - that 
ft was virtually withdrawn’, 1 selling a pal- 
hy 791' copies: ' 1 • ■ • irI * ' ;! 

The US edition has sold bver 'half a 
million, So ' it 1 is ; high- time' it- Wa'S ! r^ 
launched. The novel’s ' publishers, Braun 
of 1 Coiogne^ are a small 1 but 1 ' Ambitious- 
b'rni and have started with -'a "print riiri 
?f 50,000; It Will be' a hard da/s mourn- 
ing Into nigliti : • * v . 1 1 ■ Niels H&pfntif * 1 ; 

■ (^rfankfurteif Rundsdhkii'i 9 dfitoher lAVa) 

- • ;ti 

Edgajf Hilsenrath: Nachi (Nlabt), pUbliih- 
by Liferarlsdter Verreg Brand, CO* 
logna, 1978; 512pp, DM34;< : 



each. Philosophy and science fiction 
range at the tail end. 

Who reads more and who less? The 
findings of the study come as no sur- 
prise: the lower the social status and the 
higher the age the less are books being 
“used." 

This applies to all 35 categories of 
books, with three exceptions: “Use” of 
romantic and He/nirfroman novels (nps r 
talgic novels glorifying, the good /old 
days) increases with diminishing sqcial 
status and growing age. Religious books 
are read increasingly with age, regardless 
of social status. 

The social status element is particular- 
ly pronounced where “higher literature" 
is concerned. At the top level of the five- 
strata model underlying the study mod- 
em literature is read 23 times as often as 
in the lowest level. As for philosophy, 
the quota drops from 11 per cent to 
zero. If there is any tendency underlying 
this study, then only that it wants to 
disprove the “substitution hypothesis." 

This pompous term simply means the 
contention that television has supplant- 
ed the book as the most important me- 
dium or, to put it more succinctly, that 
it has captured readers, having at the 
Mine liqjc haj a . detrimental . effect . on 
person-to-person 'relations. 1 

The authors of the study term Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt’s suggestion that 
there be no television one day a week 
“bizarre." 

The same applies to Hans Magnus 


T he decline of the four weekly ci- 
nema newsreels which once com- 
peted with each other on the German 
film market lasted 20 years, and now 
only one is left, and even it is almost 
impossible to track down. ! 

In early 1977 there' were still three 
ten-minute newsreels, UFA (label, Blick 
in die Weit and Fox tdnendb ' Wo- 
chenschau. But cinema-owners gradually 
stopped showing the rtf because 'they 
bored the audience. ' 1 • • J 

• : ; An “alternative riewsrtel”’ lias beeri 
launched in West Berlin. It began in 
1977 ; when film-mate joined forces to 
retard ■ all Important Berlin ‘ events ■ in ’ a 
weekly or monthly riewsreel foi* cinAmai 
their guiding principle being “make news 1 
reels I fbralIoFus^ ,,|,1 1: 1 •’:' 1 

The “first ' reels With, ■ drnong other 
firings, thd activities' of deinbcratic citi- 
zens* initiatives,' 1 were an eriornfous sti* 
c6to at the Bali 1 cinema whereupon 'its 
dwrier, Mahfretl 1 SalzfceWr, decided 
entor ttvo bf the' reels for the Mannheim 
Film Festivals. 1 ’ 

The newsreePleani Wanrto 'pfe^nt 
topical sbblal problems, 1 dtizeiib* Initia- 
tives, ' 1 strikes, important exhibitidhS 1 and 
so on, in all instatiees cooperttihg 'with 
those tfffdfcted.' 1 ' • !/ •' ' 1 

v As Tong 1 ago As 1928 German film-rrtnk- 
kers attempted to make on alternative 
newsreel' as a tountCrtvelght'tb tho un- 
tkithful riev^reeis of the’ major: riioyie 
concerns. - ■ ■ . ;■ , 

:, In‘j928. at the first funchon; of the 
“NAtlbnal' Associatibri : fdr : Cinematic 
■Art’* In ftriin, ihey 1 intended* to unmask 


EnzenbergcFs 1 thesis lhat ,! lhe book (lie 
did nothtcuri dictionaries or do-it-ydur- 
self books but works- of' literature) was 
increasingly being displaced by the “in- 
dustrial products” of media factories, i 
' In the context of such a study, the 
term “bizarre” must be understood us bl- 
tlngly polemic. 

The study proves that ' four tinies 
more is spent wateking television than 
leading books: 69', i hours per month, to 
be exact. Roughly the same figure apph 
ics to i radio, compared with only . 18V.- 
hours for books, (a figure which roughly 
equals that for newspapers). : > 

The number of television sets in- 
creased 13-fokl in the past 20 years. Rut 
the spread of other media has also in- 
creased, although at a much slower rale. 

, Thus ,for instance, threc-mid-a-half 
times more books pro. bought today, than 
20 years ago. It has also been proven 
that considerable impulses for the “use" 
of hooks animate from television. The 
substitution hypothesis can thus no lon- 
ger he maintained in a straightforward 
form. 

Past decades have brought an enor- 
mous increase in leisure time. This pri- 
marily benefited television, which .has 
become the most important medium, 
and to a much smaller extent the other 
media. 

But even this “small extent" has 
brought gains for those media, except 
the citunu which was hardest hit by 
TV. It Is easy to imagine what would ha Vi? 
happened to the other' media had televi- 
sion not made its appearance simulta- 
neously with growing leisure time. 

Television did not replace the book; it 
only displaced it to the periphery. 


West Berlin 
gets own 
newsreel 


the bourgeois newsreel us totally biased 
by presenting on alternative. . •. . 

, Participants in the project, which was 
banned by the police, . were, | among 
others, Heinrich . Mann,, Erwin Piscator 
an4 G W Pabst. ( ...j , . ...... 

.. Heinrich; Mann, spokesman fqr -the 
pppular film, described the, suppressed 
experiment : 9 f .a ; .new?r^el i wqu]^ 
show s^y^mi. sirje^, ofl events -or at) least 
show everything from both sides, whjch 
alone : iriakes An ev^ht interesllng, from 
the 1 right arid front "the 1 left. :i 7 

"One could also shy from file front and 
from behind. How does the world lodk 
in an official speech and how docs it re- 
ally look?. Or what 'happens on' the left 
ofi tho guards of honour,- enthusiastically 
welcomed] ! exotic i -dignitaries and luxury 
uutomobile&,Qn display?’Vi ■ ■ 

.. At 1 thabitimo tho SocialuDemocraKo 
Party produced . trip; “Enielka . NewsreeT 
which could, in a way, b& termed an al- 
tprqa(jvc, ( But tjtis had .to Jie.. discontin- 
ued .under pressure jfrom tlie fijlrii lpfjriS: 
try’ in 1931. , ; ,,j i. 

Gerrnany had a genuine alternative 
newsreel between ■ 1930 ond 1933, pro- 
duced by We/ffi/rti 1 G/nbH 1 arid entitled 


This substantiates h naive suspicion 
borne out by the figures of the study - 
a suspicion which in the media research 
goes Under the term' “marginalisation 
hypothesis” 

The other hypothesis, that television 
has had a detrimental effect on person- 
to-person relations, Jias in no- way been 
disproved by this study, notwithstanding 
its optimism in this respect. 

It is correct and has been substanti- 
ated by an Allcnsbach Institute study 
that' readers of books are the happier 
and more optimistic people. 

: And they have every reason. to be 
happy and optimistic, since they , arc 
younger and earn rpore. This 'correlation, 
however, does not tell us which is the 
cause and which the effect, in other 
words whether the reading of books 
makes hnppy or whether only happy 
people read books. 

ft is also correct that people who read 
much also make' more use of other itie- 
‘dia than those who read little; But the 
h&tvy rcklcr watches less television than 
his nod-reading counterpart. 

As a result, the data now presented do 
not permit us to conclude that the more 
one reads the happier otic Is in person- 
to-person relations. 

The fact that 12 per cent would like 
to socialise more, 13 per cent would like 
to engage more in active sports and 24 
per cent would like to spend more time 
outdoors (22 per cent having stated that 
they would also like to read more books) 
as opposed to only nine per cent who 
would like to have mare lime fur TV 
docs indicate that the public feds a cer- 
tain shortfall in reading and personal 
communication and a victual saturation 
with TV. 

The study promotes no new \istas - 
neither those of the decline of the er.i 
of reading uur ihusu of its revival. 

As for the future, it roughly states 
that, unless something unexpected hap- 
pens, everything will remain as tolerably 
intolerable as hitherto. 

Dieter £. Zimmer 
(Die Zell. 6 October 1978 ) 


Welt und Arbeit (World and WorkX 
with reports depicting the true situation 
of the jobless masses. Welt und Arbeit 
had to be discontinued when the Nazis 
came to power. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
too. there have been repeated attempts 
to produce a newsreel that would show 
social realities. - 

In 1957 author Haris Magnus Enzens- 
berger came up with the blueprint for A 
newsreel model nin by a public corpora- 
tion, but German newsreel producers 
failed to go along. ! .. 

. Cabaret ..Star .Wolfgang Neuss was 
sued for slander in 1963 when: he criti- 
cised newsreels, saying; “The makers of 
tlie three^. newsreels are not citizens .with 
qpjnjpflSfflT fheir. qwn;..thcy are yes-^ien, 
gqvjerppient ; stoqgcs , and ■ East ‘ bloc 
hat#5.V ; 

| : ..Later he said ironically: “I take every? 
t|sing -back and maintain the pppositet 
German newsreels are witty, entertaining 
and relf optical ; and I feel, ifyuch bettor 
thinking tjiat the few mpv^goers who 
vyatch .pewsreelqj will put' me on (rial 
rather’; Ihap tjie . powerful newsfeel 
mokerp.*,," i \ _ . .. 


vey' l tb , tliij todvje-^oer l l a quii8|-1d6a of 
pplltijti * ‘and 1 wliijtheir it Wotild 1 ‘.riot bd 
better td embark qii fi’ taiirse 1 siicccssfill- 
ly 1 tfrirSued byTV r^poriets prbvidlri'^ 
interesting' arid ’ truthful re’tards of our 
era.*, f11 ' *■’■■■■ r r HaM Budde 

’ (Vorwarls; 28 Sej)Urtthir 1978 ) 
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Historians are told they 
neglect general reader 




• . \ ■ 


L ack of historic knowledge and 
awareness was one of Hie major 
themes at the Historians’ Congress in 
Hamburg. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's censure 
to that effect lias been countered by 
Gerhard A. Ritler, chairman of the -Con- 
federation of Historians Associations, 
who said that tilings were shaping up 
figum and that the time when political 
science and sociology ,were displacing 
the teaching of . history in schools is 
over, the subject being about lo rise 
ogam in its old glory. 

Another fundamental theme was the 
crisis which the actual writing of history 
was undergoing. 

For some time now, German histori- 
ans (and sociologists) have stood accused 
of ignoring the public and leaving it 
uninformed. Some contend that histori- 
ans work in an ivory tower, having only 
the small circle of experts in mind and 
making sure that “no popular history" 
and no journalistic style" isues from 
•heir esoteric domain. 

Lacking courage for sweeping inter- 
pretation, they laud specialisation and 
devotion to detail, said Joachim C. Fes I 
The reader is confronted with histori- 
ans fearful of Imaginative ideas - a fear 

compensated for by stilted insider ter- 
minology. 

This terminology and the obsession of 
up and coming historians with covering 
their backs for every word they write 
down by referring to a higher authority 
m countless footnotes, declaring all this 
as devotion lo. the meticulous ness of the 
rosea rclior - all this put together cha- 
racterises the majority of 'German his- 
torians. 

Any American professor of history 
writing or lecturing in such a dry and 
unimaginative style would lose his job 
on the spot. 1 

Granted, there is a certain commcrcia- 
usation in America,; and we in the 
Federal Republic of Germany pride our- , 
selves on having kept this element out I 

Inrinnc ^ BU ‘ Ce ™°n I 

tonans and sociologist can afford such I 
an attitude only because they are the 
beneficiaries of o highly subsidised aca- , 
demic luc. 5 

rj ThiS n 3,S0 the cri,icism expressed by t 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt in his ad- t 
dress to the Congress. He urged the his- .1 
onans to provide popular historic litera- 
ture because otherwise this neglected 

c'tlX ^ ""“**' ** i4le °logical l 

Herr Schmidt used the' following s|- S ' 

mile: As the strength or weakness of re- 
ligious belief has never been reserved for ^ 
theologians, so the strength or weakness fa 
of historic awareness must not be re- fo 
slncted lo historians. Tl 

The historians must have found it sil 
embarrassing that Chancellor Schmidt vc 
censured lliem for neglecting their edu- stl 
cutional function by failing lo satisfy the 
need for interpretation, as for instance ,li 
m connection with flic Hitler era. fcl 

The best German books on this sub- 
jeit, lie disrespectfully pointed out, were 


not written by professional historians 
but by informed journalists such as Se- 
bastian Haffper and Joachim C. Fest. 

Gerhard A, Ritter took the floor as 
the main counsel for the defence. Spe- 
cialisation, he said, using the word as a 
euphemism for the obsession with de- 
tail, results from the division of labour 
which has become necessary in history 
due to the enormous extension of know- 
ledge and source material and which we 
cannot forgo without loss of exactitude. 

This thesis is very doubtful. Should it 
really be impossible to be- both exact 
and readable? Does "journalistic style" 
(let alone a literary style) preclude scien- 
tific communication? 

But the Hamburg Congress in no way 
bogged down in terminological com- 
munication difficulties. Instead it at- 
tempted to demonstrate the vitality of 
the profession through an impressive 
programme. The range of subjects in 
the various work groups was enormous 
extending from the- origins of Greek 
democracy via the beginnings of state- 
hood in mediaeval limes all the wuy to 
post-Stalinist society and the history of 
medicine. 

This demonstration of new vitality 
was convincing even for the ohserver 
who could attend only a small part of 
•he programme. 

An unacceptable facet of such con- 
gresses is the curtailment of discussion 
time and thus of the time available to 
air differences of opinion. 

The “Establishment” within Hie pro- 
fess ion salved their conscience by being 
reticent lo come to the fore and by ter- 
ming such meetings a “market” for new 
talent. 

There is little to be said against this. 

But the crop or a few dozen papers read : 
was mediocre. 



■ - . * ; / .< •*.. . * 
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Provocative views 
now accepted 


Much that was; offered was meagre. 
Fritz Fischer's appearance after a severe 
Illness was a very special event - but 
only because Fischer doggedly stuck to 
lis once provocative theses. But thev 
have now been fully digested and are no 
longer provocative. 

The closing speech by : Wolfgang Fi- 

2}£ r r on ‘ TI , 1 , C World Economy In the 
20th Century” was rather embarrassing. 
Have historians become so insecure 1 £ 
lo need such juggling with economic 
data to prove that they are with it? 

The work groups bombarded the 
audience with a plethora of paper with- 
out providing enough time for discus- 
sion. 

One exception (among others) was 
the work group which attempted to 
latnom the conditions and effects of the 
founding of Hie German Reich in 1871 
This revived the tradition-laden discus- 
sion on Bismarck's pragmatism and the 
voluntarism of the opposition in a most 
stimulating wuy. . 

The audienc? wns animated to ponder 
history. The next congress' is scheduled 
for March 1980 in Wur/burg. 

' ftffsr Dichf ‘Thiele 

(SIM deu | ac I ic Zeilung, 9 October 1978) 
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Top politicians debate alleged 
disillusion with the state 

3 *v .. ■' '*.*:■ P°Bticians. But, he continued, it was pei 
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iclieel. Chancellor Helmut ovtr : l e , sn! f we dld not carefully en- 

B unde stag President Karl i dtdve i,lt0 German and European 
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T he Protestant Academy at Tul/.ing 
was the venue recently of a unique 
forum discussion in which the lop rep- 
resentatives of the branches of govern- 
ment took part. 

The included Bonn' President Walter 
St tied. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
Bundestag President Karl Carstens and 
Presiding Justice of the Constitutional 
Court Ernst Benda. The theme was “The 
Future of Our Democracy." 

Never before have the most important 
personalities of our state been joined in 
such a public discussion. 

The moderator asked President Scheel 
towards the end of the event whether all 
will be forgotten tomorrow and whether 
the state has made some progress, Herr 
Scheel replied with evasive courtesy 
saying that he would ponder all he had 
heard in the discussion during Hie next 
few months, pointing out that it would 
be wrong to expect loo nmc|i of such an 
event. 

The moderator apparently did exactly 
that probably because of ail the cele- 
brities who sat at the same table with 
him. 

Instrumental , in bringing about n dis- 
cussion with suph illustrious personal^ 

ZarH aS Lr Bavari ^’ s Liberal Politician Hil- 
d 5J a d Harnm-prUcher, state minister, iq 

o thTh T g u 0ffice and chair nwn 
tl , ° r , Heuss Pri2e Fecundation, 
bhe had to make use pf her excellent 
connections to achieve this. 

Public interest was in keeping with 
Hie calibre of the personalities attending 
although everybody should- have realised 
hat no new facts, insights or .recipes 
would result from the meeting. 

The discussion centred around reports 
of increasing disgnintlement with the 
state among the public. 

The four guests were agreed that the 
situation could "ol possibly be. all that 

HerrScheel, for instance, said, that the 
citizen, consider th ta 

s C . f; c ever ^ He went oq to 
say that there, arc .only f?w (“and-one 
finds them everywhere”) people who are 
Indy d,s 8 rlin l.N, with fhe ptate and jjl 
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The 6,000-year past life 
of Cornelia Metz 


C ornelia Metz, a 32-year-old Munich 
secretary, lives in a' three-roomed 
apartment on the second floor of a tum- 
of-the-centmy tenement block. 

Son Thomas, 8, has just had his ton- 
sils out. They have two eats and an 
aquarium of tropical fish. 

Six thousand years ago she was a 
Stone Age cavewoman who killed her 
child because she no longer loved its 
father. The family then stoned her to 
death. 

In the 18th century she was reborn in 
the Black Forest region of South-West 
Germany as Claudia Rdder. At 24 she 
ms incarcerated in a tower and eaten 
alive by rats because her husband had 
plotted to murder the Duke of 
Wtlrltemberg. 

In the 19lji century she was reborn 
near Ratibor, Silesia, an illegitimate 
daughter of Baron Redwitz, and died of 
consumption at the age of twelve. 

She was born again in her latest, 
fourth reincarnation in Gfippingen, near 
Stuttgart, in 1946 and recently starred on 
TV. 

On TV Thorwald Dclhlcfscn, head of 
Munich Institute of Paranormal Psycho- 
logy, hypnotised her. In her trance she 
told a television audience of millions 
about life in her previous incarnations. 

She has since received fan mail daily. 
Most letters are cordial in lone, alt hough 
some correspondents are abusive, accus- 
ing her of humbug. 

Others telephone or even talk to her 
in the street. She is amazed at the re- 
sponse. “I would never have dreamt 
during filming that anything of the kind 
might happen." 

Cornlia Metz now has a contract with 
Ferenczy, the literary agents. A serial 
and a book about her life are soon to 
appear. She met Thorwald Dcthlefsen 
during work on a film. She was a pro- 
duction- assistant, he was hypnotising 
human guinea pigs. “I was the first to 
nod. off," she says. 

Dethlefsen then asked her to volun- 
teer for a number of experiments. She 
agreed, although she had no idea what 
kind of experiment he had in mind. 
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Continued from page 12 

were part and parcel of democracy. But 
in practice it turned out that the wil- 
lingness to abide by this principle was 
not always in evidence even among 
the highest representatives of the state. 

This was borne out by the ciafh -be- 
tween Chancellor Schmidt and Justice 
Benda when the Chancellor criticised 
the Constitutional Court’s ruling on 
remunerations for members of parlia- 
ment and, with a clear reference to the 
Phief justice, said that the guardians of 
the Constitution should jiot go to the 
j*ry limit oi thefr.authofily, ' ; 

Chief Justice Benda, his feelings 
visibly hurt, said that it was not 'the: 
Chancellor’s job to give marks to Ger- 
many's highest court, adding th^t 1 he 
found it tasteless to discuss such matters 
jn such a forum. “Where else? ” asked a 
necklcr. 1 

Rudolf Gmsskopff 
■■ (Der.Toges&plQgol, 3. October 1978) 


1 Afyh ~ l : .<. l •: ;•! - •= k !< : : L “3 
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It was only after a number of sessions 
that Dethlefsen, a trained psychologist, 
told her what she was telling him under 
hypnosis: events from her past lives. 

. “I have never dealt in detail with 
reincarnation and I am not going to," 
she says. She is firqily convinced she 
has lived several times before, but deli- 
berately steers clear of Oriental religious 
texts in which rebirth of the soul in 
another body is a matter of course. 

“1 want to be sure I can fairly refute 
any allegation that I am merely blurting 
out under hypnosis what 1 may have 
read." ' 

How does she feel about not living a 
life on earth for the first time? How 
docs she cope with the experience? 
What was it like to have hecn eaten 
alive by rats? 

“I now live more consciously and 
have learnt a lot from my past mis- 
takes." She has also discovered parallels 
between her present and her past. 

"Whenever I had children they were 
always sons. I myself have always been 
an illegitimate child and involved in 
unhappy love affairs." 

Problems she has encountered in her 
present , life have occurred .in liic.pa&L 
She has always heen 1 dependent, on some- 
one or something and lias continually 
tried to rid herself of this dependence. 

Before hypnosis sessions she used to 
suffer from bouts of claustrophobia. She 
is sure this is due to her iSth-ccntury 
incarceration in the Rat Tower, although 
in the children's home where she grew 
up this time round she was often locked 
in a room as punishment. 

Now she knows about her past lives 
she is no longer troubled by claustro- 
phobia. “Knowing about my former lives 


H istory must probably be rewritten 
when it comes to Hie discovery of 
electricity. A team of Hildesheim scien- 
tists have shown that the Ancient Par^ 
thians knew how to handle electricity 
2,000 years ago. 

Parthia was an ancient country in 
what is now North-East Iran and formed 
a province of the Assyrian and Persian 
empires, later of the ; empire founded by 
Alexander the Great. 

■:A‘ new Parthian kingdom was set up 
about 250 BC and reached its height at 
-the beginning of the first century BC. 

The Parthians, scientists claim, knew 
how to make an electric cell that worked 
as a battery and could be used in galva- 
nising and gold-plating. 

This mysterious device is one of 7.09 
exhibits on loan from the National Mu-, 
scum in Baghdad and on show at (he 
Rflmet-Pelizflus Museum, Hildesheim, 

,: ( since last JUne, i ' 

, It is an earthenware tube about 18 cm, 

' 6t i liltle byfcr seven inches, tall and 
dates back to the time of Christ. It was 
unearthed near Baghdad in. 1936. so it. 


has helped me enormously in coping 
with my current problems." 

She spends a good deal of time think- 
ing about herself. “1 prefer being on my 
own or with my son.” 

Dethlefsen is similarly convinced that 
the problems and neuroses with which 
people nowadays go to the psychiatrist 
or psychotherapist are due to happen- 
ings before birth and in a previous ex- 
istence. 

In conventional psychology and medi- 
cine he is virtually on his own with his 
view, but all major religions and philo- 
sophies, especially Hinduism and Budd- 
hism, ask where we come from, where 
we are going and whether we only live 
once or are reborn in some other form. 

Science, however, has yet to come up 
with a definite answer that puts paid to 
all doubts on the subject. 

In his work as a psychotherapist 
Dethlefsen claims to have come across 
phenomena which bear out Hie theory 
of reincarnation. 

Volunteers (hut not palicnls of his) 
are hypnotised and sent back through 
their past lo describe what early life was 
like. This technique, known ns age re- 
gression, is a well-known psychoanalytic 
procedure. 

But Dethlefsen has gone further than 
psychiatrists have previously dared, 
taking his volunteers back to birth, con- 
ception and events both lie and they de- 
scribe as experience undergone in past 
existence. 

He tells his story in a hook entitled 
Das Irhbnis Jcr W’icderfcburt (The 
Experience of Rebirth), published by 
Bertelsmann. Munich. 

He has developed a theory to explain 
his practical results, basing his assump- 
tions on the classic division of man into 

loin-1 .tint -.■■id 

The body according to Dethlefsen is 
mere matter and disappears entirely after 
death. The mind is “life itself' and the 
soul, or consciousness, is what gives 
man his individuality or personal charac- 
teristics. 

“After death you can probe a body 
with every scientific method known to 
man,” he says, “and you will find that 
nothing whatever is missing.” 

He reckons there must be something 
inside the individual that governs every- 
thing that goes on in the human body. 
This something cannot be matter. 


Craftsmen used 


2,000 years ago 

hails from Mesopotamia, the cradle of 
civilisation. 

Inside, a copper cylinder was glued in 
place by asphalt, a natural product that 
was mined and exported even in t liosC 
days. Inside the copper cylinder was an 
iron rod similarly fixed. 

Three earthenware bowls with magic 
inscriptions were found nearby. ] 

Archaeologists have hazarded many a 
guess as to the use to which the device 
was put. One surmise was that it was 
used by sorcerers. But recently hundreds 
of similar containers have come to light. 

So it was agreed that they must have 
been used for some craft or trade. A 
team of experts recently met in llildes- 
licim to discuss the possibilities. 

They included a battery specialist, an 
dec l roc he mist, a goldsmith and a galva- 



Cornsfia Metz 

(Photo; FMS) 

It is the soul, which leaves the body 
after death. The process, after all, is de- 
scribed figuratively as giving up Hie 
ghost. 

Rainer Fuchs, professor of educational 
science and sociology at Munich Univer- 
sity tif Technology, has followed Detli- 
L’fseu’s experiments both in private 
and on TV. 

He takes an altogether different view 
of whul Dethlefsen interprets as proof 
of past life. He feels the experiences 
related may be no more than il reams 
and fantasies that have been repressed 
over the years. 

While (he individual is fully conscious 
these dreams are not accessible or can 
only be brought lo the surface with dif- 
ficulty. Under hypnosis they are redis- 
covered. 

This theory of reiniMriialion is a cli.tl- 
io i ho (‘hrnvh i*h» li can imt he 
reconciled with tire promise ol salvation, 
mercy and the love of God. 

Gerhard Adler, a Baden -Baden jour- 
nalist and specialist in religious affairs 
who is the auilior of WlcJirgcboren 
luchtlcm 7We? (Reborn After Death? ). 
published by Kneeht-Verlng, Frankfurt, 
says reincarnation and Christian teach- 
ings arc irreconcilable. 

Christian resurrection is not rebirth in 
another body but a radical step by man 
in the direction of God: “a spiritual re- 
birth,” as he puts it. _ ...... 

Susa/me Holl 

iMUnchncr Merkur, 30 September I97S) 


niser. The team was headed by Dr Arne 
Eggebrecht, curator of the museum, and 
Rolf Schulte, a member of the museum 
staff. 

They arranged an experiment to gold- 
plate an imitation silver statuette which 
is another of the exhibits. Schulte suppl- 
ied the acid by pressing grapes. 

The copper cylinder. Iron rod and 
grape- juice acid rightly arranged gener- 
ated half a yolt. In two -and- a -half hours 
the silver statuette the size of a box of: 
matches was gold-plated. 

Bui how did : the Parthians come by 
gold cyanide? The scientists reckon it- 
niust have; bean discovered more or less 
by accident. when! sheets of leather be- 
tween which gold was beaten to gold 
leaf were left lying .around and decom- 
posed. ' i 

So Ame Eggebrecht is convinced that ? 
Luigi Galvani's experiment with a frog's: 
leg in 1789 was merely a rediscovery of : 
knowledge put lo use 2,000 years before ' 
but forgotten during the Dark Ages. 1 

Friedhcln i Henkel ; 
. LStutlgaitet.Nnvlirfchtcn. 21 Si'plentlm 
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I MODERN LIVING 

Men’s lib at 
Liineburg 
night school 


SBtemerSJtodmrfitcn 

R eading to Women's Lib and all that 
goes with it, the Liineburg Volks- 
hochschule has established a men's for- 
um. But it still remains to be- seen 
whether this will become a meeting ; 
plage for "pashas" ‘and "tyrants” in an 
effort to defend male domination or a 
lidp r in' inalo search' fdr a new self- 
image. ■•••! 1 V' '■ ' '!• 

The forum is part of the win let sem- 
es I or programme and a novelly in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, > ■■■■ "■ 
The organisers speak of “delving Into 
typical cliches of tlie ihale role" ami 
“improving relations with others." ■ 
Ludwig Klimpffcr, 39, educationalist- 
ami head of thC forum, views its' func- 
tion ~ ten two -I i our meet ingS 1 are sclui-- 
dulcd initially - primarily as a reaction 
to • Women'll Lib, saying: “If groups of 
women try to drive a wedge between 
men and women in their social deve- 
lopment, they, have embarked dn the 
wrong course and distract from the 
major problem of on induslriat society" 
The forum is to servo! a development 
"towards eucli other" of the sexes, to 
find wiuil men- and .women .have in 
common , and to . promote, dialogue be-.i 
tween the sexes. This Is something 
which Herr Kainpffcr misses , in many, 
groups of the feminist movement. ; 

. *T cannot rid tnypelf of the. suspicion," 
he says, "that many feminist groups 
would like to turn the fables and replace, 
mate domination by female rule." , 

■The opposing, posit iq ns, he feels, will 
only aggravate the conflict between the 
sexes. For a proper self-assessment , it 
would ..be meaningful to .temporarily 
form male and ! female . groups where 
they can be among each other. But in 
the long run we must strive for com- 
munity. , 

The first forum meeting tool: place 
recently. Attendance was rather poor, 
and views among the participants, aged 
between 30 and 62, differed widely. 

Some were, looking for a bridge part, 
ner, others wanted a travel companion 
nnd one, recently! divorced, wanted 
somebody on whom to venl his frustra- 


tion became in" the very same evening 1 
his ex-wife attended a similar Torum for" 
woniriA. ■ '• \ ; - ■!■■■: 

Says Herr Kfimpffcr: ‘These 1 reasons- 
might only serve as a pretext because -it ' 
spemed obvious [that,: the participants 
were- looking for someone, to talk to.- 
Wc’ll prqbablyget down to more.iper-, 
sonaj ,ftnd, intimate problems at; airier, 
Stage." , .i'll.: 

Generally, men are not much inclined 
to; talk :pbout .tJupnselvM,, not withstand- 
ing the need for. such a dialogue. • , 

..The long domination pf mepjs not. 
d?.ni?il in theforupi. But. on ; the other 
handi Herr Klimpffcr asks, “diii not mepi 
also, suffer at the, liunds of .women?” , 

He .believes that emotionally, und sqjv-, 
uajly the man .is nuich more f dependent 
oi^ j|is‘ pawner !jiian is the ; woman, and. 
tfiat wbmen nave . taken iO^vanfage,,^ 
tills situation, getting their revenge — as' 
for IhslarVce by refusing to nave SeX. ' ( , 
th*^ vic^v is bound to meet witljp/q-. 
test from feminist circles. j/pj j 1 ' 

(Bremer Much rich ton ,3 October J978) 
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Housewives 
put iii a 


Two-time Turkish stowaway, 13 


^Tdfiicr 0taDt-3hi3cifltl* 

.1 . . . ; ,i , 

C ommissioned by the Bohn Food and 
f\gricu|tu re Mii\ist ry. reseu rc hers 

have figured out that 3 housewife in a 
cit^,' household of four spends seven 
hours a day looking afjtpr .tlie home. 

Tliis means that cooking.' "cl enhing □ n cf ' 
looking after the children takes up more 
time in such a household than it 1 does In 
larger ones:' • 

The hpusewife in an average house- 
hold In rural areas — average meaning a 
household of six — spends only six 
hours a day doing housework. 

' Single women allow themselves air 
average of 25 hours. In households of 
two, this rises to 4.5,' in those with three 
members to Si and those with five ,to 
6 5 hours. ■ 

The ■ work: in 1 a : household of; three 
(household of four in brackets) is bro- 
ken down as follows: Shopping 29 
minutes (40); preparation of cold meals 
arid drinks (7.9 (41); cooking and baking 
43 (51); dishwashing 26 (39); house 
cleaning 49 (60); making bed? 12 (19); 
laundry 25 (29) and cleaning of outer 
garments 1 1 (20). dpa 

(Ktyloer Sladl-^nzMgqr, s October 1978) 


H assan Colaker, a - 13-year 6l!d Turk- '• 
isli boy, set out all on his own, 
without money and without a ticket, to 
travel to Germany. 

And, indeed, he managed 1 to land in 
Cologne. Now he is in a youth hostel 
there, waiting for somebody to help him 
so that he does hot have to go back' ‘to 
Istanbul. > fi ■ - n 1 

Asketl what would hajfreri if' lie Vefe; 
to be seril back ' After ‘all, " ' He madd 'ho 

bones about the fact tfiat he would try it 
again,": 'it .5 I- *»< : • ’ )c !. 

’■ H bl " story began 1 : on ' 1 5 ' ! September 1 
whe’n.liis mother, whd earhS het money 
in' sleazy 1 harbour* bars, cattle ''home 1 
diiuik; "accompanied by a stronger Who 
beat Hassaii up, ; as ■ had Happened 
many times before. It. ,was. ;oni thgt; .even- 
ing thfit.he decider), tp bqgjr^a lietylife,,,. 

His piggy-bank yielded' the equivalent- 
of about DM18 enough to take hbn< 
the 457 kilometres to Ankqra. i, ; ,|j 
Trustingly, he wenti to Uiei police who 1 
took him; back to Istanbul. (his original, 
destination was ’Kars at; the foot oT 
Mount Araat, the furthest point ;from 
Istanbul vfithin Turkey). , . j 

Early one evening , he arrived , back ii)i 
Istanbul where he was told , to, .wait for 
his mother. 

Says the boy: “She would only, have 
beaten me up again and I was in , no 
mood to be tortured. any longer." 

Hassan ran away again. Using the. last 
of his money, he went to Istanbul ‘Air- 
port and picked ah aircraft Consider- 
ed suitable, ft was the flight to 'DUssel- 
dorf, a charter plane due to ; take' off 
around midnight. Most of the passengers 
were Turkish workers in Gfermahy retur- 
ning from home leave. , ; , lt 

Cleverly, Hassan discovered a (family 
with many children and, mingling: with* 
them, he managed to get through pass-i 
portcontroh 1 . • „|; ,,, 

On arrival in DUsseldorf, he realised 
that he would not get very far without a- 
word of German and with, no mon?y at 
all;, so he decided to present liiipself to 
the airpprt poii.ee, having hut qne '^ish':’ 
to stay in Germany: a Wish which' 
German law made impossible 

And so he wound up in Istanbul 
again, where Turkish policemen awaited 
him. ;WhJle the, police informed his ;mot« 
her, Hassan took; off again, , i, ■:.,! ■ s' 1 
Familiar with: the, airport by now, he 
made his way • to the ■ departure lounge; 
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while , the- , policemen: were still lookinj 
for him. in thq arrival section., . 

, Only q : short., while later, he .u 
aboard ^nether charter plane winging ib ] 
ymy to .Cologne. , , : . 1 l 

Hassan does not know yet that he h | 
to be taken back to Istanbul again in 
another two weeks or so. Says he: Td 
like to .stay here, go to school and learn 
a trade f| And once I've repaid may mo 
tiler's deb. t^ she won't have to work In 
bars .anymore. She's always been a good 
mother when .she was sober. My father 
died Jong ago, and I’ll ajways love iny 
mother.” 

There are no two ways about ' whal 
Hassan would like to become one day. 
He wants to be a policeman, prefer- 
ably in. Germany. “GenWan policemen 
art sudh nice people,” he says. 

But no-one knows what will really be- 
come bf him. The Turkish consulate is 
tiying to look after him, but It, too, Is at 
a 'loss. - - . .. 

' There- is 1 oiie hopfet still 1 remaining to 
the boy: -He knows 1 that there are three 
Turkish woriien living in Germany who 
would like ■ to look after him because 
they lived in his neighbourhood and 
kjloyy about his lot.' , 

Comments Hassan, acting like .a se- 
spned traveller: “If, they take me backto 
Istanbul I'll pick { a d.irect fiigljt to N** 
York the next time. But should I w™ | 
up in Germany after all, I'd like to li« | 
in Cologne, which is the nicest city." j 
* ' ’• '! 1 • ■ B&ha T."Gtin$ 1 

|(1 . 1 (Kfllnar St^tU : Anzelgor, 4 October I* 11 ' 
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Women crown proud 
hockey season 


I n a good, season. for .West German 
hockey, the meii came fourth at the 
world championships in Argentina in 
Inarch and in September went on to win 
the European championship title in Ha- 
nover. The women have just, come se- 
cond at their world championships in 
Madrid. • . i.,. 

• The national hockey teams face their 
ijext major challenge at the 1980 Olyih- ‘ 
pics in Moscow, where for the first time 
women’s teams will be taking part. 

• But there are still doubts over whether 
officials can go ahead with booking ar- 
rangements. International officialdom 
Seems much more amateur than the ge- 
nuinely amateur playing squad. 

| For instance, the women still have no 
idea how countries are supposed to qua- 
lify for the Olympic tournament. The 
men too are far from happy, 
j “It is incredible how officials mess 
players about,” says men’s team coach 
Klaus Kleiter. As true amateurs the 
flayers rely on long-term planing to be 
jjble to combine sport and. work (or. stu- 
dy). 

I Yet instead of arranging definite 
dates and deadlines officials seem to 
prefer chopping and changing. 

; In 1975, for instance, the Internatio- 
nal Hockey Federation decided to hold 
\vorld championships at regular four-year 
intervals, starting that year, 
j That would have meant a world 
Championships in 1979, a year before 
Vhe Olympics, both dear targets and the 
world tournament obviously a qualifying 
round for the Olympics. 

1 Hardly had the decision been reached 
When Argentina successfully pleaded 
With international officials to bring the- 
1979 world championships forward a 
frar. 

• Argentina staged the world champion- 
ships earlier this year. They were follow- 

J tl a few months later by the European 
hatnpionships, 8 combination which 
made inordinate demands on players' 
time. 

Women are even worse off. Like pro- 
fessional boxing, they have the curse of 
rival world bodies: 

The .women's section of the Interna- 
tional Hockey Federation, which has just 
held its world championships- in Madrid. 
Holland won anfi West. G$npany< ; was 
ronner-up. " ,■ 

r The International^ Federation of 
Women’s Hockey Associations, a 
’fomen-ohfy organisation run~ by British 
Officials along outmoded lines. ./• / f - 

I In 1975 they set Up a Supreme Coun- 
to select five women's teams (in 
addition to the Soviet women) to take 
fat in the Moscow tournament. 

“But apart from stating its intention 
of making . a- selection the .Suprera® 
Council has So far done nothing" sayS 
Werner ' Nowak, coach of the West 
German women. 

i It looks as though he and Iris girls 
will have to, forgot , abojJt ..jWr -1H F 
obampionsmpS iir Madrfa dnd' fly to 
Vancouver next year for the 1FWHA 
0 |hainpionsl?ips.- , ;:y : t -’i : :■ • 

: It could be a chequered path.-X^ 0 /? 1 
strength in hockey partly decides the 
Outcome, but njuch depends on refeepes’n 
goodwill. Hockey:^ ' etri powers 
Od to interpret fh$ m!®* HiQ^ .iVvjdely 
Hian in almost any other spo'rt. 

IFWH A referees often interpret them 


differently from what West German ■ 
women ore used to with IHF refs. 

So runner-up to the world champions I 
i in Madrid docs not necessarily mean the’ 
team stands a reasonable chance of! 
doing as well in Vancouver. 

The crucial role of the referee could 
1 hardly have been more tellingly demon- 
strated than in the final of the European 1 
championships in' HanoVer. ! 

With six minutes to 1 go, M. Segui, the ! 
French referee, awarded the Dutch a 
penalty from the seven-metre spot. Hol- 
land were trailing West Germany 3-2. j 
The referee was the only person in • 
the stadium to see the offence that war- > 
ranted a penalty. Even the Dutch hock- i 
ey maguzine later said the last-minute ' 
penalty had been a gift. j 

As it happened, Dutch scoring ace ; 
Paul Lit jens' nerve failed him and goalie j 
Klaus Ludwiczak held a ball which : 
could have led to a Dutch victory. A . 
victory from this penalty would have j 
been a little unfair. | 

Both men and women arc full of ; 
promise. The West German men have , 
been highly fancied since the European ' 
championships, having played poorly in 
Argentina. 

The team there played safe and was 
utterly boring. Coach Klcitcr took a lot 
of stick for their performance, but six 
months later in Hanover a younger team 
could hardly have given more in creati- 
vity and pluck. 

■ Several youngsters had no intemation- 1 
nl experience but played superbly in the 
semi-final against Spain and the final 
against Holland, winning both games 3-2. . 

Klaus Kleiter had nothing to lose. In 
the preliminary round lie was criticised - 
so trenchantly that few gave him much 
chance of seeing out his contract. So he 
decided to go on the attack. 1 

“If Klaus Kleiter carries on as he did 


Milser lifts 
Germany’s 
4 Q 7 ear jinx 
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Moment of silence before breaking the Soviet tram polEno monopoly: Uta Luxon (left) 1 


ind Uta Schello, new world pairs champions. 

' l 

in Hanover 1 reckon his. team should, do 
well in Moscow," says Horst Weiri, a 
former West German international who 
now coaches the Spanish team. He is 
one of the world's best-in formed hockey 
commentators. 1 : : ; 

Despite Iris difficulties, women’s 
coach Werner Nowak is also confident 
about the IFWHA world championships 
in Vancouver next August. 

“Willi my squad of young gifls l am 1 
prepared to play any competition," he 
says. 

Mis Tour forwards are between .8 and 
20. They were runners-up to world 
Champions Holland in Madrid, despite a 
Catastrophic showing in the crucial pen - 
ilty i.'rn-'r- 

“If we succeed in steadying our play 
and convert our penally comers into 
goals there is no opponent we need 
fear," Nowak says. 

These are the words of a hockey 
coach who is a fervent advocate of at- 
tacking soccer as played by Borus- 
aia-Monehengladbach. 

Hanspeter Detmer 

(Die Zell, 6 October 1978) 


(Pliolo: HorstmUIler)! 


W eightlifter Rolf Milser, 27, has 
won his world championship title 
at last. In Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, (he 
Duisburg athlete lifted 377.5 kg and 
215 kg in the medium heavyweight class 
to win a gold medal, the first German 
weightlifter to win a world title for 40 
years. J 

[ Two years ago in Montreal Milser had 
tb retire in tears because of cramp. At 
last year’s championships in Stuttgart he 
snatched defeat from the jaws of victory. 
This time he made sure of his title. 

; “All told, . tohat witH- - health checks, 
the sauna and training J sppnd about 
Seven hours a day ori"spo>t,’ > 'h , e says. He 
has done so for. I j.^ear^ever since a 
friend look him round to a training ses- 
sion and he di^edj; weightlifting was 
for him. 

j Ho lifts- between 40. and 70 tons a day 
and intends to carry on until 1980 In 
flic hope of adding 1 Otyrtiplb’-gold to Iris 
collection. 

[ In Gettysburg he' benefited not only 
from his current form but also from 


Utes bounce 
. off with 
world title 

T wo Utes, 29-ycur-old games mUlress 
Ule Luxon and 17-year-old school- 
girl Utc Schcilc, both from Salzgiltcr, 
woi) the 1 mill poli ne p;iirs world clunt- 
pionships at Newcastle, New South 
Wales, by a narrow margin. 

Tatiana Anizimuvu and Viktoria He- 
ine vu of the Soviet Union were runners- 
up. The two Utes were alone in breaking 
ihc Soviet athletes’ monopoly at the 
lentil world trampoline championship* 
h vu* neither gni'j lust wosUl uoiin. 
Ule Luxon, nee Czech, won the pairs 
title ten years ago with Christa Molir- 
lang. Ule Schcilc won in 1*374 w'wh Pe- 
tra Wenzel. 

Men’s individual winner was Evgeni 
Vanes, Tatiana Anizimova won the 
women’s, and the men’s doubles was 
taken by Yanes and Vladimir Shadiaev. 

The two West German girls scored 
41.2 points and won by a tenth of a 
point. Their freestyle display was fault- 
less and their deportment slightly better, 
us was their synchronisation. 

But Soviet officials were unable to ac- 
cept such a narrow defeat with good 
grace. They lodged a protest but were 
eventually persuaded that it was ground- ’ 
less by Erich Klnzel from Frankfurt am. 
Main, president of the International 
Trampoline Association. 

The best individual from the Federal 
Republjc was 20-year-old Bernd VVfilke : 
from Essen, who canie fourth in' tlie 
men’s event. 

In the women's individual event na- 
tional champion Gabi Kruswicki front.. 
Duisburg carrife fifth, ahead of Ute ' 
Luxon, who now has an impressive list [ 
of titles. 

She has won-ihe Individual women's 
national championship title nine times, 
the pairs five times, was European | 
singles champion in 1969, and' doubles . 
champion' in 1975 .and 1977. in 1970 ' 
she was tun tier-up in the individual « 
world championships, and twice, in 1968 \ 
and 1978,. pairs world champion. | 


' In ' Montreal, Joy in \ 

■Gettysburg. - (Photo: fms )- 1 


ram his current form but also from The surprise dt this year’s world | 
cam ^clecUon difficulties which oblip- ifhaiiipipps^jps is that Hip Ani^ricans, j 
d t lie Met : Unioit to!; enfet Olympic who' iiSpif tb '■ reigri, i have :yefc . 'tb : .recover \ 
gold mtfdailis t Dpyifi Rj gc'rt;. duo woigli t ; ** } f rqrnrthf ■s 1 hp$< ; .<?( <\\q \ ■. wpinhig av si ngl e j 
higher^. ‘j *. J ft.'! .: *. . L J . { ; , ' , title at Tulsa (wo years ago. ‘ 

, Wltli. 16215 kgin.fltesnatch, Milser . , j , ‘;siandards injNBWfasHe; Typre roughly 
was only fifth. But 215 kg In the press the same as in Tulsa two, years! a go,” 
jssured him of his world crown. says Erich Kinzel. 'dpa 

t • (Die Welt, 9 October 1 978) - - - (HannbvurftCtie Altgemelne, VOciobn W28) ' 
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